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Getting Better Brainpower for Governments 


FEW MATTERS cause deeper concern to 
public personnel people than recruiting and 
retaining men and women of top-flight 
mental competence. While perseverance, 
purpose, dedication, and stability are highly 
desirable qualities of public employees, the 
public service will suffer from malignant 
mental anemia unless it has outstanding 
brainpower at all levels, and particularly in 
top career and political posts. Our public 
personnel job centers interest on potential 
career civil servants. 

Until now, PPA members and other pub- 
lic personnel workers have done little more 
than to wring their hands and view with 
alarm. For example, they say rock-bottom 
public service prestige hampers their efforts; 
they talk of low pay, political tampering, 
and high industrial fringe benefits as deter- 
rents to effective public service recruitment. 
Occasionally they suggest that political sci- 
ence professors fail to enthuse students 
about public service in general, and about 
public personnel careers in particular. 

Each of these contentions may embody a 
pinch of truth. Even so, what is needed is 
positive concerted action attacking the cen- 
tral problem—how to attract people of 
great mental ability to public employment. 

To tackle the problem realistically, we 
should reflect on an article titled “Compet- 
ing for Administrative Brainpower” (Pub- 
lic Administration Review, Autumn, 1959). 
There, Dr. Thomas J. Davy summarizes 
findings in a survey of political science pro- 
fessors, federal management interns, and 
Fels Institute graduates. 

The study points out the need to step up 
informational services of governments to 
teachers, advisors, and students in colleges 
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and in high schools. Here are some of Dr. 
Davy’s concrete proposals: 


1. Give college students first-hand knowl- 
edge of government. This means: in- 
creased summer internships, visits by 
government administrators to schools 
and particularly to political science 
and public administration classes, more 
participation of outstanding career ad- 
ministrators in seminars and discus- 
sions. 

2. Improve recruitment literature by 
stressing (a) the importance, scope, and 
variety of government programs, and 
the challenge of the work; (b) career 
opportunities rather than specific job 
opportunities; and (c) the satisfac- 
tions derived from serving the public 
and from helping to build a better 
community. 

3. Conduct continuing study of student 
attitudes toward their careers and 
toward the public service, both during 
school and after employment. 

4. Develop pamphlets describing career 
opportunities in various professional 
fields, including personnel. 


You may say, “something is being done 
in each of these areas.” Yes, but much more 
must be done by personnel people to get 
better brainpower for governments. Private 
companies spend millions to attract top 
brainpower; we see evidence every day in 
“corporate image” advertising. Dr. Davy 
deserves our thanks for showing us the 
facts. The time for study alone is past—the 
time for action is upon us. And if public 
personnel people don’t take that action, who 
will? 
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Agenda for the 1960's 


Albert H. Aronson 





State Personnel Administration: 


Forward-looking personnel practitioners will want 
to save this article for their “future book.” 





IF WE ARE TO ENVISAGE the problems to 
be faced in the coming decade, we must 
consider not only the current issues within 
the personnel field and resources with which 
to meet them, but also emerging social and 
economic patterns. These include population 
factors, manpower trends, and demands for 
governmental services. 

First let me say that in my remarks here 
I am assuming the growing development of 
lour economy and full employment. I am 





excluding from consideration here the pos- 
sibility of a major war or depression. The 
anticipated normal growth of our economy 
is based upon projected population trends 
and a continuing demand for a higher 
standard of living. This standard includes a 
higher level of education as an aspiration as 
ell as a response to manpower needs. 


Population and Manpower Trends 


During 1959 the population of the United 
States passed the 177 million mark. Within 
he next decade it is estimated that the 
population will increase by more than 40 
million. The number in all age groups will 
ncrease. However, higher birth rates and 
medical advances will raise the proportions 
of the school age population and people 
over 65. Hence, the labor force will de- 
Tease aS a percentage of total population. 

With a rising standard of living, we may 
expect in the economy generally an increase 
n the number of professional workers, 
killed workers, and those in sales and serv- 
ce occupations. Probably this is true of 
lerical workers also, despite developments 


This article was adapted from a paper pre- 
ented by the author at the Public Personnel 
Association’s 1959 International Conference on 
Public Personnel Administration, San Fran- 
isco, California, October 4-8, 1959. 
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in automation. We can expect a decrease in 
the number of laborers and farm workers. 
In an age of research developments and 
laboratory achievements, we can expect 
technicians as well as scientists to continue 
in short supply. Automation may similarly 
call for additional programmers and other 
technicians. The overall demands of the 
economy should mean not only more jobs 
but better pay. While a shorter work week 
is possible, there is not likely to be a radical 
change within the next decade. 

During the next decade it is anticipated 
that the college population will nearly 
double. The number of graduate students 
is expected to increase by almost as much. 
However, the flow of college graduates into 
the labor market, while proportionately 
greater than in the past for the age group 
involved, also reflects low depression birth 
rates. The number in this age group will 
not increase substantially until about 1965. 
These facts have obvious implications for 
those concerned with public personnel ad- 
ministration. 

The manpower situation means that the 
work force of the nation will need to be 
filled out to a great extent by women, par- 
ticularly women over the age of 30. We can 
anticipate more working wives returning to 
the labor market after their children reach 
varying school ages. The full use of capaci- 
ties and skills in minority groups will be- 
come more important. 


Demands for Governmental Services 


Governmental services can be expected 
to expand to serve the increased population. 
Moreover, as part of our rising standard of 
living, we can expect a demand for new and 
increased governmental services in educa- 
tional, health, recreational and other ac- 








tivities. For example, we already see the 
demand throughout the country for im- 
provement in the quality of care for the 
mentally ill. We can foresee needs in various 
new and growing health fields, for example, 
air and water pollution control and radio- 
logical health. 

In the public welfare field, we can expect 
a greater emphasis upon social services to 
provide for rehabilitation of recipients as 
against mere income maintenance. Increas- 
ing attention is being focused on social 
problems, such as illegitimacy and juvenile 
delinquency, and problems of the aging. In 
the employment security field we will see 
greater emphasis on services such as coun- 
seling. The potential for increased services 
in vocational rehabilitation can also be pro- 
jected. 

During the past ten years the increase in 
total public employment is accounted for 
by state and local government much more 
largely than by the federal government. 
The proportionate increase in state employ- 
ment was greater than that of local employ- 
ment as well as of federal employment. 
General state expenditures more than 
doubled between 1949 and 1958. State ex- 
penditures for highways increased tenfold, 
and for education almost as much. Funds 
for health and hospitals, natural resources, 
and public safety tripled, and for public 
welfare doubled. 

Without attempting a systematic projec- 
tion, it can be seen that the trend has been 
and is likely to continue in the direction of 
increases in state functions and operations. 
These services will require more manpower 
and more professional and technical skills, 
both absolutely and proportionately in a 
variety of occupational fields. 


Recruitment Challenge 


Within the personnel field we can discern 
some areas that will almost certainly need 
major attention during the next decade. In 
the light of the general manpower and labor 
market situation, it would appear that re- 
cruitment is likely to become a more critical 
rather than a less important activity. Public 
agencies will have to compete in a tight 
labor market for their fair share of talent, 
particularly talent emerging from the col- 
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leges. The lack of easily available candi- 
dates will present temptations to hire the 
marginal and the substandard. 

To do an effective recruitment job, gov- 
ernments, competing with industry, must 
present a realistic yet attractive face in the 
labor market. In job security, public em- 
ployment has been losing its edge as the 
economy keeps at relatively full employ- 
ment. Hence, it will be more important than 
ever that government salaries and fringe 
benefits become more nearly competitive 
with the leading industrial organizations. 

Active recruitment which emphasizes pro- 
gram challenges and job satisfaction in vari- 
ous types of public work is needed. Public 
service has its appeal to many persons whose 
aspirations are not primarily in terms of 
high economic reward. But the reputations 
of government employment generally, of 
the occupational field, and of the specific 
employing agencies are important factors 
in determining the success or failure of any 
recruitment program. 

Resolving recruitment problems requires 
a multi-pronged approach. State personnel 
agencies must enlist the cooperation of the 
various operating departments and _ their 
network of local offices. They must work 
out cooperative plans with colleges and 
universities, perhaps through hiring on- 
campus faculty or student representatives. 
Although most agencies pay lip service to 
the recruitment of promising young college 
graduates, very few agencies have actually 
worked out effective plans to hire them be- 
fore they have made other employment ar- 
rangements. 

For higher level jobs, tailored campaigns 
are needed rather than desultory advertis- 
ing. An officer of one of our leading indus- 
trial firms told a staff meeting of the Di- 
vision of State Merit Systems that the firm 
had spent more than $20,000 over a seven- 
month period to recruit a single high-level 
executive. Such funds will not be available 
in the public service, but surely in the next 
decade we can do better than hurried an- 
nouncements in unlikely places. Of course, 
one of the greatest obstacles to effective 
recruitment is filling the job on a provisional 
basis. Thus the challenge in recruitment is 
both to apply tried principles of personnel 
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administration and to devise imaginative 
and dynamic programs geared to job reali- 
ties and the labor market. 


Selection 

The exigencies and difficulties of recruit- 
ment have tended to obscure the critical im- 
portance of selection and the great range in 
competence between the best qualified and 
the marginal workers in every field. Probably 
most mistakes in personnel administration 
are made in initial selection, and since they 
are rarely corrected their wasteful results 
become compounded as time goes on. 

The problems in selection relate partly to 
the selection tools available, and partly to 
the failure to use them. In a tight labor 
market there is a temptation to relax ex- 
amining standards. It is important that we 
devise ways of differentiating between those 
jobs where such relaxation is desirable and 
those where it is not. It is desirable that the 
field of recruitment be broadened to attract 
new groups, previously excluded by virtue 
of requirements of age, sex, or residence, or 
by our attitudes toward minority groups or 
physical handicaps not related to perform- 
ance of job duties. Objective standards of 
selection can be used to prevent a loss of 
competence. Education and experience re- 
quirements need to be validated and fields of 
work identified where on-the-job training is 
a feasible alternative. On the other hand, 
devices such as lowering passing points on 
tests are usually self-defeating, resulting in 
scraping the bottom of the barrel rather 
than finding persons of competence not usu- 
ally recruited for the work. 

Our written examinations of mental abili- 
ties and occupational knowledges, which at 
their best are something the public per- 
sonnel field can be proud of today, will al- 
most certainly be improved still further 
during the next decade. Perhaps even more 
importantly, they should be used more ex- 
tensively, scheduled more productively, and 
scored more promptly. Can we develop 
better norms to permit use of some simple 
formula for setting passing points that the 
public understands—perhaps even the old 
passing point of 70% of the items, es- 
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pecially for continuous examinations? Can 
we get away from the stigma of failure and 
announce “The highest third of the candi- 
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dates will constitute the list’? Finally, can 
we get agencies to plan their staffing so that 
normally the very best candidates will be 
appointed when the register is established? 


Personality Evaluation 

Possibly the major unsolved problem of 
personnel administration is how validly to 
assess personality. How can we distinguish 
with scientific confidence, among persons 
with the appropriate mental abilities and 
knowledges, their varying degrees of ef- 
fectiveness in the interpersonal relations? 
How can we measure tact, persuasiveness, 
and emotional stability, and the motivations 
of the worker which may be critical in job 
performance? Our current methods of ap- 
praising these qualities through the inter- 
view are a useful part of the examining 
process, but are far from the objective, 
reliable devices they should be. 

Improvements in the next decade may 
come about in two ways, one within our 
reach, a better one hopefully so. The first is 
the planned and careful selection as inter- 
viewers of persons who are good judges of 
people, together with their training in the 
interview process. Good judgment here re- 
lates both to the intelligence and perceptive- 
ness of the interviewer and to his freedom 
from bias and emotional instability which 
cloud judgment. The group oral test is a 
related technique with promise for useful 
and improved application. 

A second line of development lies in the 
field of personality tests or projective tech- 
niques. While to date these have been use- 
ful chiefly in clinical situations, through 
continued research new methods may be 
developed and validated to the point where 
they could be used with confidence in the 
employment process. 

The 1959 Annual Review of Psychology 
(chapter on “Personality” by Robert H. 
Blake and Jane S. Mouton) reviews re- 
search in personality evaluation and notes 
major recent emphasis on tests in three 
areas: achievement needs of people, anxiety, 
and authoritarianism. 

The chapter concludes that “the brittle, 
riddled quality of personality research may 
be understood as reflecting the inevitable 
confusion of a research area in its early 
phases of development.” 








Sufficient progress is being made, though, 
in outlining the areas, in refining clinical 
tools, and in exploring and devising new 
personality tests, that we can, I believe, 
anticipate a scientific breakthrough in the 
next decade which will be of value in public 
personnel administration. 


Executive Development 

In both public and business administra- 
tion there has been major attention in recent 
years to executive development. This has 
made an important contribution to the con- 
cept of a career service involving opportu- 
nity for individual growth. Some of the 
programs are excellent. However, executive 
development is sometimes accepted as un- 
critically as brainstorming was a few years 
ago. I believe that there has sometimes been 
insufficient emphasis on the imperative of 
careful selection of employees for such 
advancement. Carelessly based executive de- 
velopment programs may result in poor pro- 
motions and in wide-scale employee disap- 
pointment, with large-scale expenditures of 
time and money dissipated. I am not speak- 
ing of training persons for their current 
responsibilities, nor of self-development pro- 
grams sparked by the individual although 
encouraged by management. The training 
of junior executives for future responsibil- 
ity, however, should be predicated upon 
identification of real potential. This is a 
problem that has not yet been solved, but 
must be to achieve a balanced executive de- 
velopment program. 


Leadership 

The nature of leadership is undergoing 
re-examination. Leadership is being con- 
ceived more as a function of the group led 
and less as a collection of static traits. 

Research on leadership selection will en- 
compass the differing work situations in 
which executives function as well as the 
assessment of the individual. Leadership is 
a combination of abilities, knowledges, 
skills, attitudes, and values exercised within 
a setting. 

Nevertheless, as Perrin Stryker points out 
in Fortune, May, 1959, while leadership is 
not the sum of any number of qualities, it 
contains the essential identification marks 
of (1) an innate propensity for change and 
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innovation and (2) managing to change# mode 
men’s beliefs, attitudes, and behaviors with f of pe 
benefit to many people. The true leader, he probl 
says, always has a cause, and this sense of ing st 
mission will often give him the look of a jective 
nonconformist. But the leader is not pri-} may i 
marily a rebel. He is for something con- The 
structively, and he aims ahead of his time. are pe 

One of the subjects already receiving in-§ fashio 
creasing attention is creativity and methods specifi 
of nurturing it. How to prevent conformity} gersta 
in organizational life from stifling creativity} ployee 
is an issue to be faced. While the present} for th 
accent tends to be on scientific creativity,} ance a 
we can look forward to research and en-§ shortec 
lightenment on fostering other types of crea-} to the 
tive contributions. the sub 

g where 
Promotion one 

Even if we can identify leadership qual-f js no y 
ities and relate them to the organizational} serious 
needs, the problem of promotion remains af or disct 
most difficult one. We have not solved itf ness Re 
even for jobs that do not require outstand- 
ing leadership qualities. How can the equi-f — 
ties of those within the organization who are ods fo 
performing satisfactorily at a lower level bef and a: 
balanced against the desirability of getting} Not o1 
persons of superior quality who may be ong 
available on the outside? If recognition is} can do 
not given to faithful service, the morale and The 
effectiveness of the entire organization may} Procedt 
be diminished. On the other hand, unless} ' beh: 

: : : ego-def 
care is exercised, longevity rather than lead- portion 
ership qualities may govern promotion. ship be 

Career services tend to become inbred nate ne 
creating intermittent pressures to exempt also ser 
top jobs. The next decade may see use of ieee 
the promotion examination in conjunctionf Fortun 


with an open competitive examination as afistrators | 
means of comparing the qualities of thosefhe has de 
inside and outside the organization. Unlesfinstructio 
some means is found to do this, inbred mefratings ur 
diocrity may be preferred to outstanding Likert 
abilities, or the career ceiling lowered. Measure | 
Performance Evaluation tee 
An effective promotional program de§ The ex; 
pends in part on the resolution of the probBial Resea 
lem of evaluating performance. Perhaps thiftescribed 
should not be called a personnel proble ing appr 
since developing standards of performanCHiecade in 
and applying them is a key responsibility Bather tha 
all management. It cannot be solved by @nc¢e appr: 
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3° fF model service-rating form. The difficulties 
Ih} of performance rating reflect the unsolved 
1’ } problems of supervision. Nevertheless, help- 
of 


ing supervisors focus on significant and ob- 
af jectively ratable aspects of performance 
may improve the process. 


n- The determination of whether employees 
.f are performing satisfactorily or in superior 
N-# fashion involves careful consideration of the 
ds} specific duties of the job and a common un- 
ty] derstanding between the supervisor and em- 
ty ployee as to the standards of performance 
nt} for these duties. Some aspects of perform- 
ly, ance are susceptible to improvement if the 
‘| shortcomings and standards are made known 
"a-} to the employee. These should certainly be 

the subject of discussion. On the other hand, 

where the employee’s shortcomings cannot 

be cured by increased effort or training there 
al-f is no value in discussion unless they are so 
nalf serious as to warrant change of assignment 
s af or discharge. Rensis Likert in Harvard Busi- 


itf ness Review for July-August, 1959, has said, 


- There seems to be widespread and in- 
Ulf creasing dissatisfaction with current meth- 
areee ods for reviewing the work of managers 
bef and assisting them in their development. 
ing Not only is the conventional performance 
he review failing to make a positive contribu- 
_| tion, but in many executives’ opinions it 
| 88 can do irreparable harm. . . 
and The fundamental flaw in current review 
nay procedures is that they compel the superior 
less © behave in a threatening, rejecting, and 
ego-deflating manner with a sizable pro- 
4-1 portion of his staff. This pattern of relation- 
ship between the superior and the subordi- 
‘edi nate not only affects the subordinate but 
npt also seriously impairs the capacity of the 
- superior to function effectively. 















tionf, ~Fortunately, perhaps, most public admin- 
s afistrators tend to evade the type of appraisal 
\ostfhe has described, even sometimes where the 
lesfinstructions seem to call for it. The skewed 
me{fatings under most systems bear this out. 

jing) Likert poses a key question: “Can we 
measure the human variables affecting or- 
ganizational performance well enough to 
satisfy people’s needs for objectivity?” 

di The explorations of the Institute for So- 
ro-Rial Research of the University of Michigan, 
thiftescribed by Likert, exemplify one prom- 
leMfsing approach. Perhaps during the next 
an“Mecade in this and other ways we can face 
Y “Rather than evade the problem of perform- 
°Y Bnce appraisal and develop reasonably ob- 
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jective standards and methods which will be 
accepted by supervisors and employees as 
usable and valuable. 


Classification and Compensation 

Our present compensation methods are 
subject to criticism in a number of respects. 
Aside from the major problem of the in- 
adequacy of public salaries there has been 
a tendency over the years to compress sal- 
aries within a relatively narrow range. Sal- 
aries at entrance levels, while lagging behind 
industry, have tended to increase, because 
of the forces of the labor market, more than 
those at higher career levels. Unless the op- 
portunities for advancement are reasonably 
attractive it will be impossible to attract and 
retain superior employees. 

The classification of jobs on the basis of 
duties and responsibility has been an im- 
portant contribution toward effecting the 
goal “equal pay for equal work.” The pre- 
vious chaos and log rolling of the line-item 
appropriation made this a real advance. 
However, the common failure in the public 
service to give adequate financial rewards 
for superior performance, as demonstrated 
through quantity and quality of work and 
the way in which responsibilities are carried 
by the individual, is likely to constitute a 
growing problem. The response that supe- 
rior performance is rewarded within the sal- 
ary range for the class does not suffice, in 
the light both of narrow ranges and of 
trends toward automatic pay increases for 
the mediocre and the superior alike. This 
trend has been supported by employee or- 
ganizations and accepted by administrators. 

The influence which the individual has 
over the development of his job and in giv- 
ing it real significance often is recognized 
in classification of professional and some 
administrative jobs. How can such appro- 
priate recognition be extended with a rea- 
sonable degree of objectivity? Certainly it 
should be possible to recognize, within the 
terms of public classification and compensa- 
tion plans, major differences in performance 
based upon objective standards of quantity 
and quality. Why should two typists, with 
similar duties, one of whom can type twice 
as fast and accurately as the other, neces- 
sarily be placed in the same class and com- 
pensated alike? Modifying our classification 








and compensation plans to rectify such in- 
equities without losing the basic advantages 
of a job-duties classification system is an- 
other item for our agenda. 


Communications 

We are hearing more about the area of 
communications, which has come to be rec- 
ognized as one of the most important fac- 
tors in administrative behavior. In large 
organizations, formal communications pro- 
grams have been developed in recent years 
and responsibility for administering them 
has been given major status. In small organ- 
izations there is sometimes a tendency to 
assume that there is no problem of com- 
munication. This assumption is unwarranted. 
Of course the channels for communication 
and the methods will differ according to the 
size of the organization. Such operations as 
publication of a house organ would be a 
waste of time and effort in a small unit. At- 
tention to the devices for communication, 
such as staff meetings, bulletins, and circula- 
tion of appropriate documents, has been 
considerable in recent years. 

Increasingly, however, communication is 
being recognized not merely as a matter of 
channels but as a problem of discovering 
communication barriers. Attitude surveys 
are being used as one tool in this connec- 
tion. We can look forward in the next dec- 
ade to research on the emotional factors 
involved in getting the acceptance of in- 
formation, and on the methods of getting to 
and handling the core of misunderstandings 
within an organization. 


Physical and Mental Health 

Continuing attention to problems of 
safety and concern with the physical en- 
vironment and its health implications have 
been supplemented by a newer concern 
with industrial mental health. We can look 
forward to analysis of the work situation 
from the standpoint of its effect in giving 
the worker satisfactions or frustrations on 
the job. This is not to say that these can be 
fully understood apart from the satisfac- 
tions and frustrations that other aspects of 
life entail. The relationship of mental health 
to morale and productivity may well be the 
subject of further exploration. Enlarging 
the scope of the job and its responsibilities 
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has been found by some agencies to con- J Jt does 
tribute to high morale and better produc- promot 
tivity. such a 
In many companies, attention is now be- Ifare o 
ing given to the problem of alcoholism. J differer 
Considered with the previously mentioned J tation | 
interest in creativity, this may mean that fother y 
personnel administration of the next decade J ablest r 
will range between the problem drinker and 
the problem thinker. 
Orga 
Human Relations a 
The desirability of recognizing the em- [not reg 
ployee as an individual, of attention to his |personn 
needs and attitudes and to his emotional as | most st 
well as his technical work problems, has ffor strc 
been interpreted by some persons as a sys- [ship by 
tem of pampering employees. The old atti- [The per: 
tude of “Treat em rough and tell ’em noth- Jin gove 
ing” has been superseded in industry by a Jneed thx 
concern with human relations. In some in- tions, ev 
stances this has led to distortion and diminu- |equate r 
tion of the importance of strong supervision |that sor 
and executive leadership. personne 
It should become increasingly clear in the fizational 
next decade that attention to the human re- [project « 
lations problems of an organization need |yonnel fi 
not imply a lack of discipline. Authority is|pish inf. 
necessary within an organization but au- relating 
thoritarianism is not. Emphasis on human |personne 
relations in administration need not mean |mjnistrat; 
coddling the employee. It need not lose sight] The gr 
of the primary purposes of achieving Orf-|mental cx 
ganizational goals, and of factors such as}her of st 
costs and efficiency. It need not mean weak-}the furth 
ness rather than firmness in dealing withlto Jocaliti 
employees and in setting standards of per-[riency, an 
formance and productivity. 












Employee Mobility _— 
Over the years there has been a loss iMfaddition t 
the mobility of the worker. Fringe benefitsJfailures in 
such as retirement rights and certain othetfaspects of 
kinds of insurance, have tended to bindbyailable 
the employee to a specific employer. How-fing points. 
ever, bringing employees under the Socialfman relat 
Security system helps to relieve this situafebstract ix 
tion to some extent. piso easy 1 
Increases in home ownership, earlier marion const 
riages, and larger families with more chil-Btatus, or s 
dren of school age tend to make the em} The obs 
ployee less willing to move from one locatioffumerous,. 
to another. This is not a problem that caffperhaps th 
be solved easily by administrative measuresfto accept t: 
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It does, however, put some emphasis on the 
promotional needs in scattered local offices, 
such as employment offices or county wel- 
e- Ifare offices, on appropriate compensation 
n. | differentials, and on payments for transpor- 
d ftation of family and household goods and 
at Fother ways in which the promotion of the 
ablest may be facilitated. 

id 

Organizational Outlook 

Organizationally the next decade should 
see some clarification and advances. I do 
not regard structural reorganization of the 
personnel agency as a prime problem in 
most states. The need is for revitalization, 
for stronger—in some cases new—leader- 
ship by career executives and citizen boards. 
The personnel field needs able representation 
in governmental organization studies. We 
a need thoughtful evaluation of recommenda- 
tions, even superficial recommendations that 
equate reorganization with revitalization and 
that sometimes propose to improve the 
personnel function by degrading it organ- 
izationally. If the PPA proposed research 
project on organization of the public per- 
sonnel function is completed, it should fur- 
nish information as to actual experience 
relating types of organization to objective 
personnel results in varying political and ad- 
ministrative climates. 

The groundwork for greater intergovern- 
mental cooperation has been laid in a num- 
asiber of states. The next decade should see 
ik-Ithe further development of state services 
ith}to localities in the interest of economy, effi- 
et-Iciency, and public convenience. 


iG 





Knowledge and Action 

Let me come back to the fact that in 
infaddition to failures of knowledge, we have 
its,failures in action. We have them in various 
hetlaspects of recruitment, the use of the best 
indlavailable tests, and setting adequate pass- 
)W-ling points. We have many in the field of hu- 
‘ialiman relations, where it is easy to accept 
Uakbstract ideas of sound relationships, but 
klso easy to resist them when their applica- 
‘arRion constitutes a threat to our authority, 
hilstatus, or security. 

mj The obstacles to doing a creative job are 
iofumerous. The lack of adequate funds is 
calgperhaps the most common. Have we tended 
res@o accept traditionally niggardly budgets too 
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readily? To what extent do we need a more 
aggressive approach by personnel adminis- 
trators along administrative and legislative 
lines? Have we demonstrated the higher 
costs of doing a poor or mediocre job in 
contrast to the long-run economies of doing 
a good one? 

Habit is another obstacle with all of us. 
In a recent poll of industrial personnel men 
they agreed that investigating personal refer- 
ences, as contrasted with employer refer- 
ences, was of little value. Yet 43 per cent 
said they were regularly checking such per- 
sonal references. 

Political pressures, personal power drives, 
administrative insecurity, fear of the un- 
known, and occupational guildism are other 
obstacles. 

One of the challenges of the 1960’s is 
how to organize forces to overcome these 
obstacles. There are reservoirs of high mo- 
tivation in the very groups that may con- 
stitute current blocks to better operations. 
How can we develop more effective admin- 
istrative and legislative relations, more ef- 
fective employee relations, and relations 
with unions and professional organizations? 
What do we need in the way of a program 
of positive, dynamic public relations? 

In overcoming the resisting forces, can 
we apply principles of effective human rela- 
tions, similar to those applicable within an 
organization? How can we get persons who 
epitomize these forces to recognize the real 
nature of the problems in terms of effect on 
efficiency and morale, and to identify with 
the need for their resolution? 

Communication constitutes not just im- 
parting information but listening, relieving 
tensions and fears, and developing mutual 
interests. In our relationships, which often 
involve conflicts of interest, how can we 
promote participation and deal with ideas 
and suggestions often but not always con- 
structive? 

There must be recognition of the power 
situation within the jurisdiction, so that the 
numerous forces that can be helpful are 
brought to bear effectively. This means real- 
istic planning, persuasiveness, and stamina. 
In keeping in mind the power situation, we 
should not lose sight of the power of ideas 
and the power of idealism. 








Dr. Lillian D. Long 





Science and Art in Constructing Achievement Tests 


Test technicians run the risk of inbreeding unless 
they seek the fresh ideas of the subject-matter 
specialists. 








HALF A CENTURY AGO, the vocation of 
psychometrician did not exist. It is hard to 
believe that man, the measurer of all things, 
has so recently developed what may be 
called a science of measuring mind. The 
idea that there should be a group of people 
identifiable as “mental measurers,” possess- 
ing knowledge in the application of formal 
principles of measuring the mind and its 
contents, and not necessarily possessing any 
extensive knowledge of anything else, might 
fifty years ago have qualified as science 
fiction. 

This would not, of course, have been 
because examining mind was, in itself, a 
novelty. It may be safely assumed that one 
hundred times fifty years ago man was as 
preoccupied with gauging the contents of 
the minds of his fellows as he is today. The 
Queen of Sheba, we are told, when she 
heard of the fame of Solomon “came to 
prove him with hard questions.” What the 
questions were and what were Solomon’s 
answers, the Bible’s tantalizing synopsis 
does not say. For the record, it may be 
noted that Solomon passed the examination 
and exhausted his inquisitor. “There was 
nothing which he could not explain to her 

. and when the Queen of Sheba had 
seen all the wisdom of Solomon . . . there 
was no more spirit in her.” Solomon would, 
evidently, have been better qualified to ex- 
amine the Queen of Sheba than she to ex- 
amine him! 

Indeed, in the past, it was generally as- 
sumed that the sufficient qualification of an 
examiner was the possession of a store of 
knowledge surpassing that of the examinee. 
Now, with the development of a science of 


This article was adapted from a paper pre- 
sented by the author at the Public Personnel 
Association’s 1959 International Conference on 
Public Personnel Administration, San Fran- 
cisco, California, October 4-8, 1959. 
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testing, the possession of such a store of 
knowledge is apparently no longer consid- 
ered to be even necessary! 


Content vs. Process 

The shift of focus away from content, so 
that it is seen, if at all, in peripheral vision, 
while the central vision is occupied with 
process, is not limited to psychometrics. 
Parallels of this phenomenon exist in ad- 
ministration and education where specialists 
are also found who are concerned primarily 
with processes rather than with the content, 
on which and through which, the processes 
work. It is conceivable that concentration 
on process at the expense of content may 
ultimately bring about a better taught, better 
administered, better tested world. In _ the 
meantime, however, it leads to extrava- 
gances which, while they have the merit of 
provoking entertaining and instructive satire 
(for example, Whyte’s Organization Man 
and Bestor’s Educational Wastelands) never- 
theless postpone utopia. Many of the diff- 
culties in which modern scientific testing 
finds itself can be traced to a neglect of con- 
tent arising out of an exaggerated faith in 
new methodology. 

It is remarkable, in itself, that after the 
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thousands of years during which the curious 
have practiced the art of inquiring into the 
minds of their fellows, there could be found 
some significant new way to express this 
curiosity. In its simplest terms the new 
method is this: a way of asking questions 
so that answers can be assigned a quantity, 
usually “0” or “1,” which all examiner 
will agree is the correct value of the answer 
On this small foundation has been built th 
vast structure of objective testing. This § 
the molehill out of which the mountain 6 
tests, scores, and statistics is made. This i 
the device which makes possible the transi 
tion of testing from art to science. 
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To all of us here, the great values of this 
transition are an everyday matter. We are 
able to compare people on a provably equi- 
table basis—a valuable accomplishment in 
situations in which people must be arranged 
in order of ability. But ability for what? 
The fact that we now can measure whatever 
it is we are measuring neither defines nor 
evaluates what it is that is being measured. 
This, perhaps, is the dilemma. In the days 
when examining was an art, the method of 
assessment took a man’s measure, but yielded 
no measurement. It may be that we have 
substituted for this a method that yields a 
measurement to the second decimal place, 
but measures very little. This, at least, is 
what is being said by some of the critics of 
objective testing. 

In their view, the price that has been 
paid for the “0” and the “1” is too high. 
These neat digits have been achieved by 
compressing the infinitely various forms of 
inquiry into a uniform tight shape, usually 
that of the multiple-choice item, and by com- 
pressing the answer into the even smaller 
space that the requirements of the scoring 
machine permit. It does indeed stretch the 
imagination to try to see the Queen of 
Sheba instructing Solomon in the technique 
of indicating his answers by blackening the 
space between two dotted lines. 

The champions of objective testing have, 
until recently, had a spirited good time in 
spreading its message and defending it 
against unbelievers. The arguments they 
have had to counter have not been uncom- 
fortable ones. There are convincing answers 
to charges that objective tests give premium 
rewards to those who have a good memory 
for facts, cannot show how people think or 
behave, keep people from learning how to 
write; and there is no gainsaying the stabil- 
ity of the monolithic score yielded by an 
objective test. 

Recent criticisms, however, have taken 
on a different sound, one that should be dis- 
quieting to test specialists. It is probably not 
chance that these criticisms coincide with 
the emergence of testing operations of great 
proportion and significance. From a life- 
size activity, testing has shot up as rapidly 
as if it had eaten a piece of Alice’s cake. It 
may not be inappropriate to remember here 
that the change in Alice was not develop- 
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mental. It was enlargement, and enlarge- 
ment without development has a nightmar- 
ish quality, as though, for example, little 
acorns grew, not into great oaks, but into 
great acorns. 

Explosive population growth, mass edu- 
cation, the search for talent in an atomic 
age underlie the demands for large-scale 
assessment. The objective method fits this 
need as neatly as the Pacific Ocean fits its 
shoreline and we may expect waves of data 
from high-speed electronic computers to 
break over us from now on. 


“Testing—1 ...2...3... Testing!” 

Not only has the scientific method of 
testing greatly increased the numbers of the 
potential examinees for any given test, but 
it has also expanded the hunting preserves 
of the testers from the grounds of education 
into the fields of industry, government, and 
even entertainment! In fact, labor and pol- 
itics appear to be the only major organized 
activities that are still satisfied to arrange 
people in an order not determined by test 
results. Its facility, then, in yielding a stable 
“mark” gives the test octopus many tenta- 
cles with which it reaches into people’s lives. 
It is not difficult to imagine that the day will 
come when a test will determine whether an 
older person may continue to work at all. It 
is to be hoped that retirement tests will be 
sufficiently transparent so that we may, if 
we wish, fail them! 

With every year, the decisions based on 
test results are having profounder effects 
on people’s lives, not only because they 
exert their influence at more and more 
points, but also because these points punctu- 
ate the lifeline farther and farther along its 
length and at increasingly vital spots. It is 
worthwhile thinking about the extent to: 
which this magnifies the influence of the 
views of the relatively small number of 
people generally involved in the preparation 
of tests. There is more than a little justifica- 
tion for concern that objective testing may 
homogenize the minds of many by forcing 
them, under pressure, through the narrow 
openings of a few. 


Words of Criticism and Counsel 
The implications of mass measurement 
have led many thoughtful people to take a 








closer look at the tests from which the 
numbers derive, and some of them at least 
do not like what they see. 

Jacques Barzun, for example, has this to 
say in The House of Intellect: 


Taking an objective test is simply pointing. 
It calls for the least effort of mind above 
that of keeping awake: recognition. . . 
Whether such tests and their comparisons 
are deemed scientific or not, the inexactitude 
of science as regards the individual is a 
subject that deserves the attention of all 
who understand what is meant by the rights 
of the person and the obligations of intel- 
lectual rigor. 


Or, listen for a moment to another critic, 
Banesh Hoffman, whose article “ ‘Best An- 
swers’ or Better Minds” in the March, 1959, 
issue of The American Scholar reached a 
wider public in Time Magazine under the 
title “Multiple Confusion.” Multiple-choice 
tests, according to Dr. Hoffman, penalize 
the truly gifted and favor the superficially 
brilliant. This results partly from the use of 
ambiguous and poorly constructed questions 
and partly from what he construes as a 
lack of integrity in the test experts. 

Dr. Hoffman calls for a full-scale inquiry 
into the whole field of testing for aptitude 
and ability by a committee appointed by 
a scholarly organization. The committee 
should include “creative persons of com- 
manding intellectual stature” and only a 
minority, he specifies, should be test psy- 
chologists. “If the committee agrees that 
multiple-choice tests are admirable but 
should be more carefully constructed, it 
should ‘police’ such construction. If it con- 
cludes that they are inherently defective, it 
should set up an alternative system of test- 
ing.” Parenthetically, it may be remarked 
that whatever the merits of Dr. Hoffman’s 
accusations, his suggestion of civilian con- 
trol of the item bomb has a somewhat 
hysterical ring. 

Hoffman charges further that testing has 
a “baleful” influence on teaching. The basis 
for such a charge is the in-breeding that the 
scientific or, more properly, the statistical 
nature of objective testing encourages. It is 
the tendency of this method to build back 
into new tests what appear to be the “suc- 
cessful” features of old tests. Deviant re- 
sponses may be eliminated simply because 
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they do not conform, the end result being 
that tests more and more measure less and 
less. This process is not limited to the edu- 
cational setting but occurs and is “baleful” 
in evaluating candidates for employment or 
promotion or wherever, in fact, ability and 
competency are measured objectively. Take 
as an example, however, the operation of 
the process in scholastic achievement testing. 


Test-Oriented Teaching 


Tests are given to thousands, even mil- 
lions, of students all over the country. Re- 
sults are correlated with school grades to 
determine test validity. Items of the kind 
that correlate high with grades are retained; 
those which do not are eliminated. So far, 
all is well, and might indeed remain so if 
teachers proceeded to teach uninfluenced by 
test results. This, however, is just what they 
do not do. 

It would be against human nature for 
teachers not to hope that their students will 
make a good showing on the tests. It is a 
rare teacher who is willing to defend her 
pupils’ low scores on the basis that she finds 
values in subject matter and teaching goals 
not measured by the test. Therefore, since 
the tests measure the teachers as much as 
they measure the students, it behooves the 
teachers to find out what they can about the 
tests, the better to prepare their students and 
to safeguard their own reputations and jobs. 
The pattern, then, is for teachers to teach 
what is in the tests and for tests to test what 
the teachers teach so that the dog chases 
his tail in tighter and tighter circles. 

The pre-testing of items on sample popu- 
lations when tests are being constructed, 
and the selection of items which correlate 
with school grades, make certainty further 
certain that new elements which may have 
found their way into the test will be elimi- 
nated. Testing may turn out to be exactly as 
great a peril as critics like Hoffman fear 
unless, in the construction of tests, psy- 
chologists find some way to weaken the 
boa-constrictor clasp of the correlation coef- 
ficient. 

In summary, the accusations of these 
and numerous other critics are that: modern 
“scientific” testing is ambiguous, trivial, 
superficial; it not only fails to awaken cre- 
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ativity in the examinee, it may even be 
shown to prevent it—in the testing situation 
as well as in the educational setting and 
therefore, presumably, throughout the whole 
of life; it does not take the measure of the 
most brilliant and valuable minds; it fails 
to locate the “best”; there are built-in fea- 
tures of the methodology which perpetuate 
its defects and exert a repressive influence 
on growth and change; it is essentially con- 
servative. 

In spite of the availability of a defense, 
honesty compels an acknowledgment of the 
irreducible truths that remain in the criti- 
cisms and that refuse to be answered away. 
To some degree in all objective tests, all or 
some of the criticisms are justified. And yet, 
there is no better method to which we can 
turn or return, The values of essay testing 
are undeniable, but what good are its revela- 
tions of mind if no two examiners can agree 
on the meaning of these revelations? In fact, 
many essay tests are open to the same 
charges of ambiguity, triviality, and super- 
ficiality that their defenders raise against 
the objective tests. 

The villain of this piece, in the view of 
the writer, was identified earlier in this 
paper when your attention was called to 
the curious phenomenon that exalts process 
at the expense of content and that manifests 
itself in testing in the belief that tests can 
be built out of relatively thin air by test 
specialists, without the necessity of obtain- 
ing material from subject-matter specialists, 
provided only that the rules of test con- 
struction are applied with rigor. Psycho- 
metricians who are willing to tailor the 
Emperor’s garments out of such cloth 
should not be surprised if someone notices 
that the Emperor has nothing on. 

The standard text in the field of achieve- 
ment-test construction devotes four of 265 
pages to the use of the subject-matter spe- 
cialist. This roughly approximates the 
amount of use in actual practice that is 
made of such specialists in the total testing 
program. Guidance on such important con- 
siderations as the qualifications and selection 
of subject-matter specialists, with particular 
reference to their varied roles as item writ- 
ers, reviewers, and consultants, on the num- 
bers that should be involved, on procedures 
designed to elicit the most useful collabora- 
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tion, on their instruction in the technical 
aspects of test construction, has been seri- 
ously neglected in the literature. 

We all know how commonly the subject- 
matter expert’s contribution is limited to 
the supplying of a list of references and a 
last-minute review of the completed test. If 
even a large testing agency uses, as it says 
it does, a committee of only five teachers 
working with a test development staff, to 
write and review achievement tests sub- 
sequently given to tens of thousands, it is 
not surprising that public personnel agencies 
with their much more limited resources of 
money and people should make correspond- 
ingly less use of subject-matter assistance. 
It is instructive to consider what factors may 
have contributed to this tendency for test 
specialists to perform as soloists. Such a 
search yields the following possible explana- 
tions. 

First, objective scientific testing had its 
origin in the evaluation of intelligence and 
of the component mental faculties. Every 
effort was made to measure “pure” mind 
uninfluenced by environment. Specific con- 
tent was therefore avoided. Traces of this 
origin persist today in achievement testing, 
where they are inappropriate. They may be 
found in manuals of test construction that 
advise item writers to develop questions to 
test memory, or the ability to identify simi- 
larities and dissimilarities, or to relate causes 
and effects, or to complete analogies, or to 
demonstrate cc.nprehension of a paragraph. 
Presumably test specialists are as well qual- 
ified as anyone, by virtue of native intelli- 
gence, to measure its presence in others. 
The measurement of knowledge and wisdom 
in use requires a different approach. 

Second, the earliest application of ob- 
jective testing methods in the measurement 
of educational achievement was at the ele- 
mentary and high school level in which test 
specialists might reasonably consider them- 
selves qualified as subject-matter specialists. 
The higher evaluation proceeds up the edu- 
cational scale (and, it might be added, up 
the scale of ability), the more the compe- 
tency of the test specialist as subject-matter 
specialist shrinks, until at the level of pro- 
fessional evaluation, it vanishes altogether. 
In the many and varied occupations of the 
public service for which examinations must 








be prepared, test specialists can, of course, 
claim no special competency. 

Third, the highly developed principles of 
test construction are applied with such skill 
by test specialists that the facility that is 
achieved in polishing items is sometimes 
construed to be a capacity to create them. 

Fourth, since it is even more difficult to 
inspire the creative process in others than 
to evoke it in ourselves, test specialists take 
the easier way and write items. The insatia- 
ble appetite of a test-hungry world which 
gobbles up tests as fast as they can be 
baked—and which shows some tendency 
not to distinquish between the baked and 
the half-baked—adds to the pressure on 
test people to do-it-themselves. 

Fifth, reliance on the statistics that sci- 
entific testing so prodigiously yields, plays 
its part in the by-passing of subject-matter 
specialists by making it possible to identify 
the “best” of the items that have been 
written and thereby giving the illusion that 
the “best” is “good.” It is doubtful, how- 
ever, that statistical sleight-of-hand, at the 
end, can pull out of the testing hat the 
rabbit that was never put into it at the 
beginning. 


Needed: More “Togetherness” 


These are, then, some of the reasons for 
the separation of test specialists from sub- 
ject-matter specialists. The reputation of 
objective testing depends upon their re- 
union. To the greatest possible degree, 
achievement testing must draw upon the 
creative energies of many achievers. The 
compelling need is to keep objective exami- 
nations vital by insuring the constant flow 
into them of new, competing, controversial 
ideas; to save them from triviality by per- 
suading people of excellence to put their 
talents to the uses of test development. The 
pressures toward conformity and mediocrity 
which the mass consumption of tests builds 
up can only in this way be offset, and this 
is true whatever the level or the field of the 
examination may be. If a fraction of the 
thought that has gone into the development 
of elaborate statistical procedures for the 
analysis of test results were put into the de- 
velopment of procedures for utilizing the 
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creativity of subject-matter experts, much of 
the statistics could be dispensed with. 

In this matter of art and science in test- 
ing, there has been a tendency to equate 
art with essay testing and science with ob- 
jective testing. Although it is true that essay 
testing gives little opportunity for the use of 
scientific methodology, it is not true that 
objective testing excludes artistry. Unhap- 
pily, the sense of safety in numbers, the 
satisfactions of being able at long last to 
quantify the products of mind have diverted 
the attention of test constructors from the 
possibility of, and from the necessity for, 
seeking aid from the artists of examining— 
from the people who, until these last few 
decades would, as a matter of course, have 
constructed the examinations; whose daily 
task it is to work with the materials, the 
substance, the ideas that must find their 
way into the tests; who are the judges of 
what is significant in their field and what is 
not; who are qualified to have an opinion 
about the validity of proposed solutions to 
problems and answers to questions; and, 
most important of all, who know what 
wrong solutions and answers are most likely 
to identify the least competent practitioners 
in their field. 

It is true that from among these same 
people come the chief antagonists of ob- 
jective testing. They may seem to be very 
reluctant dragons indeed in response to in- 
vitations to join forces with the enemy. No 
more compelling argument can be ad- 
vanced, however, than the growth of ob- 
jective testing itself and the encompassing 
evidence of its influence in education, in- 
dustry, and government. 


The Task Is Ours 


All of those who are consumers of ob- 
jective tests in whatever role—whether as 
teachers and employers or as students and 
employees—must be infected with the ne- 
cessity and urgency of improving the quality 
of the tests. It is up to us as test specialists 
to provide the means for securing this par- 
ticipation. We must give thought, and much 
thought, to finding out the best ways to 
seek and use this help. 

This is by way of being an epic task but 
no more epic than is warranted by inter- 
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vention in others’ lives. The multiple-choice 
test can be a subtle and penetrating measur- 
ing instrument. It can also be as worthless 
as its critics say. The critical fact is that 
the examinee cannot rise above the quality 
of the objective test. If the test asks only 
for bits and pieces of knowledge, the mind 
of the candidate will be revealed as a 
lumberyard—or a junkyard!—even though 
he may actually have constructed a very 
elegant house of intellect. The objective 
method of achievement testing has deprived 
examinees of the opportunity of freely re- 
vealing the contents and capacities of their 
minds. They are at the mercy of the con- 
tents and capacities of the minds of those 
who created the tests. If these minds are 
small, or uninformed in the area of the 
test, or biased, or lacking in integrity, it is 
impossible for a candidate’s score to reflect 
his image. 

Test development for personnel selection 
and evaluation in public programs has chal- 
lenges and advantages that are even greater 
than those in educational measurement. The 
examinees have, for the most part, com- 
pleted their formal training, and the effects 
of their experience as well as of their edu- 
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cation must be measured. The opportunities 
for giving expression to the requirements of 
employers and for securing their participa- 
tion are there for the asking. Post-evalua- 
tion by way of the direct observation of 
successful examinees rather than by way 
of the dark glass of statistics is possible. 

Dr. John Fletcher, a psychologist who 
was involved with these problems about a 
quarter of a century ago, said, 


While tests and measurements . . . supply 
data, statistics cannot furnish a substitute 
for thought, and although it may not be 
true, as Schopenhauer is said to have held, 
that understanding ceases with calculation, 
yet all knowledge cannot be included in 
statistical tables, as some investigators seem 
to assume. 


No refinement of statistical procedures, no 
engineering genius can provide a substitute 
for an absence of creativity in the test it- 
self. The first fifty years of achievement 
testing have been characterized by an ab- 
sorption with process, and the results have 
been impressive. Fulfillment of the potenti- 
alities of this process during the next fifty 
years, and during the next one hundred 
times fifty years, must surely rest upon as 
devoted an absorption with content. 














A Development Program for Personnel Technicians 


John F. Fisher and Neely D. Gardner 


A systematic approach, geared to the individual's 
needs, produces well-rounded personnel practi- 
tioners. 





How soon after he is appointed should 
a personnel analyst in a public personnel 
agency begin to earn his salary? Should a 
public personnel agency employ only ex- 
perienced personnel people in filling va- 
cancies on its staff? Or should it fill all or 
most of its vacancies by recruiting younger 
people with little or no previous personnel 
experience? 

In the latter instance, should it restrict its 
recruiting to college graduates who have 
majored in certain specialized fields such as 
public administration or personnel adminis- 
tration or political science? Or should it 
open its doors to all college graduates ir- 
respective of major? How about the on-the- 
job development of the personnel staff? To 
what extent is this the responsibility of the 
personnel agency and to what extent is it 
the responsibility of the individual em- 
ployee? 

Under what circumstances can the de- 
velopment be accomplished through indi- 
vidual counseling, through on-the-job train- 
ing courses, through post-entry college 
courses, through planned experience? 

Questions of this sort perplex the ad- 
ministrator of the public personnel agency 
just as they perplex every other govern- 
mental administrator. And, of course, these 
questions are answered in practice in a 
variety of ways with varying degrees of 
success. Perhaps there are nearly as many 
different combinations of practice in select- 
ing and developing personnel workers as 
there are public personnel agencies that 
employ a technical staff. 


Selection 


The task of selecting and training its 
technical staff has been an especially de- 
manding one for the California State Per- 
sonnel Board. This has been due both to a 


steady growth in the size of the staff over 
the years and to staff turnover largely oc- 
casioned by the promotion and transfer of 
staff from the State Personnel Board to new 
and expanding departmental personnel of- 
fices. 

At present, the technical staff of the Cali- 
fornia State Personnel Board numbers about 
125. Although some experienced personnel 
workers are employed each year, the great 
majority of new employees are comparatively 
recent college graduates, most of whom have 
had some prior work experience but not in 
personnel work. Most of them begin their 
Personnel Board careers in a class called 
“Administrative Trainee’—a title also used 
for fledgling budget analysts, administrative 
analysts, administrative assistants, and ad- 
ministrative officers. 

The processes used in the selection of new 
trainees consist of a written examination 
and a series of interviews. The written ex- 
amination is essentially a test of reading 
comprehension and ability to analyze and 
interpret written data; it does not require 
a knowledge of public, business, or person- 
nel administration or any related subjects. 
The interviews are designed to review the 
applicant’s background and to identify the 
presence of personal qualities, such as poise, 
tact, industry, alertness, judgment, and in- 
terest—qualities that contribute to the suc- 
cess of a personnel worker. 

The object of the selection process is to 
pick out the individual who combines a 
strong intelligence with superior personal 
qualifications. Both are important, and both 
are deemed to be of greater importance than 
the applicant’s specialization in college. 
There is no requirement that the applicant 
must have majored in any particular field 
or fields of study. As a consequence, the 50 
trainees employed in the past three years 
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represent 10 different fields of college study. 
They are alumni of 26 different colleges and 
universities, with the following institutions 
furnishing two or more graduates: Cali- 
fornia, Sacramento State, University of 
California at Los Angeles, Southern Cali- 
fornia, Harvard, and Minnesota. 

The 50 trainees appointed to the State 
Personnel Board under this program, along 
with 39 appointees to other state agencies, 
are the successful survivors of a screening 
process that began with over 1,300 appli- 
cants. Of this group, around 1,000 were 
eliminated because of failure to attain a 
sufficiently high score on the written ex- 
amination. Since examinations are given on 
a continuous basis as the need arises, it is 
possible to gear the intensity of recruitment 
to the existence of need and to offer im- 
mediate employment to the strongest ap- 
plicants who are available. 


Assignment 


Newly appointed trainees are assigned to 
one or another of the technical functions of 
the State Personnel Board such as recruit- 
ing, classification and personnel manage- 
ment surveys, field services, training, or ex- 
amining research and standards. The largest 
technical division of the Board is the “gen- 
eralist unit” which is responsible for the 
day-to-day functions of examination prepa- 
ration, classification, and salary analysis. 
Most new trainees are assigned here. 


A Training Need 


The recruiting and selection process fol- 
lowed by the California State Personnel 
Board has brought to it a group of intel- 
ligent and inquisitive young men and women 
with considerable potential for growth. 
However, few of them have had courses 
during their college careers that afforded 
them specific preparation for the kind of 
work required by the Board. Thus, it is 
necessary for the Board to make up for this 
lack through on-the-job training. As a con- 
sequence, the present training program for 
the technical staff of the Board has, of 
necessity, become a relatively highly organ- 
ized operation. 

Before describing the program itself, it is 
desirable to relate briefly how it was de- 
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veloped. For some time there has been 
within the Board a committee on training. 
Committee membership includes the six 
division chiefs, the Assistant Executive Of- 
ficer, and the Executive Officer. The purpose 
of the committee is to establish overall train- 
ing policies and to give general guidance 
and direction to the Board’s training ac- 
tivities. The training committee charged a 
task force (comprising key people from a 
cross section of the Board units) with re- 
sponsibility for studying and reporting on 
the kind of training needed on a “cradle-to- 
grave” basis by the State Personnel Board’s 
technical staff. In fulfilling its assignment, 
the task force had this mission: 


1. To re-examine technical jobs and de- 
termine typical job content 

2. To become familiar with current meth- 
ods of determining training needs 

3. Then to determine: 
(a) What the analyst needs to know 
(b) What skills he must have 
(c) What attitudes seem desirable 

4. To recommend methods of meeting 
training needs and outline responsibil- 
ity for: 
(a) Individual development 
(b) On-the-job training 
(c) Planned experience 
(d) In-service training 
(e) Specialized training 

tional institutions 

5. Finally, to make recommendations as 
to priority which should be given to 
various types of training. 


in educa- 


The task force was given three months 
in which to complete this assignment, with 
staff assistance coming from the State Train- 
ing Officer’s unit. On the task force were 
key people from a true cross section of 
Board units. Mechanically, the “spade” 
work amounted to breaking down the tasks 
of each technical job and determining the 
knowledges, skills, and attitudes needed to 
carry these out. This was done by staff of 
the Training Division, who then consoli- 
dated the information for the use of the 
task force. 

Obviously, a survey of this kind indicates 
so many developmental needs that even the 
most enthusiastic training and development 








proponent recognizes that time in the day 
does not exist to take care of them all. 

After determining what analysts do, what 
they need to know, and what attitudes seem 
desirable, the task force set forth priorities 
for training. Next, they made an effort to 
determine how the training should be given 
and who should give it. 


The Development Process 


When this was done, the Personnel Board 
training committee had the job of review- 
ing task force recommendations and decid- 
ing whether or not to go ahead with the 
program. Based on a decision to go ahead, 
the following process was put into effect: 


1. A personnel inventory outlining edu- 
cation and experience is submitted by 
each employee. The employee himself 
keeps the inventory up to date, filing 
a copy with his unit supervisor 
2. All technical employees receive the 
following basic-training courses (if 
previous training has not covered the 
knowledges and skills adequately) : 
(a) Organization and management 
(b) Statistics 
(c) Qualification appraisal (oral in- 
terview) board orientation and 
practices 

(d) Interpersonal relations 

(e) Basic written testing methodology 

(f) Basic classification and pay 
methodology 

(g) Basic recruitment 

(h) State personnel administration 

(i) Orientation. 


Personal Development Plan 


In addition to the basic-training courses, 
a personal development plan is prepared 
for all employees. On one side of the form 
used for this purpose is a “gap sheet” indi- 
cating areas of training needed at each tech- 
nical level. The other side of the form calls 
for a designation of the specific development 
needed by the individual according to his 
own particular personal needs. On this plan 
is indicated the part the individual himself 
will play for self-development, the part the 
supervisor will play, and the part that the 
entire agency will assume. 
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To make the process a reality, a yearly 
schedule of in-service training was pro- 
duced. This enables supervisors to plan 
ahead so that the conflict between assign- 
ments to formal courses and normal work 
load is kept to the minimum. 

Appraisal is generally considered a part 
of the development process. An appraisal 
form is available in our regular merit rating 
program. Performance review is not spe- 
cifically tied to the development plan, al- 
though obviously both the employee and the 
supervisor will recognize the importance of 
keying the plan to developmental needs 
pointed up by these approaches. 

Accountability is the key to successful 
application of the process. Action must 
start with the boss. In our case, this means 
that the Executive Officer holds himself ac- 
countable for working out developmental 
plans with his assistants and with his di- 
vision chiefs.! It means also that he reviews 
the developmental processes being employed 
with the subordinates (section heads) of 
division chiefs and assistants. Section chiefs 
in turn are responsible for seeing that the 
feeling of accountability reaches the tech- 
nical staff level. 


Guidelines 


Since all levels of supervision in the 
agency participated in developing the proc- 
ess, differences of opinion occurred as to 
the proper methods for its implementation. 
In general, however, the staff agreed to 
the following principles: 


1. That time be allocated for training as 
a definite part of job requirements 

2. That supervisors assume the responsi- 
bility for developing an orderly ap- 
proach to on-the-job guidance and 
planned experience for employees 

3. That technical employees be encour- 
aged to assume responsibility for self- 
development 

4. That division chiefs emphasize the 
vital role supervisors play in develop- 
ing employees and the importance of 
the kind of development that can only 
take place in on-the-job experience 


*This is seen as the key to securing and 
maintaining agency accountability for continu- 
ing and consistent development of employees 
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through day-to-day 
ployee contacts 

5. That responsibility be assigned for de- 
veloping needed formal programs and 
that all supervisors of persons to be 
trained be given an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the development of specific 
program material 

6. That those charged with preparation 
of training programs make certain that 
agency policy is reflected in the train- 
ing given 

7. That a continuing effort be made to 
communicate and consult with line 
supervisors who will be expected to 
implement the program, both through 
formal and informal methods, and to 
communicate and consult with mem- 
bers of the technical staff who will be 
trained. 


supervisor-em- 


Summary 


The focus of the California State Person- 
nel Board employee development process is 
on the individual. It centers on the belief 
that development must be based on the 
unique needs of each individual. This ap- 
proach requires a knowledge of the em- 
ployee’s past experience and _ present 
performance. It also requires that agency 
management develop a knowledge of the re- 


quirements of positions which the indi- | 


viduals now fill or may have an opportunity 
to fill. 

Employee development is a three-way 
responsibility— 


1. The individual has a responsibility for 
his own development 

2. Each manager and supervisor has a re- 
sponsibility to promote and encourage 
the development of each of his sub- 
ordinates and to make it possible for 
employees to develop themselves 
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3. The organization as a whole has re- 
sponsibility for encouraging and hold- 
ing all managers accountable for de- 
veloping a “climate” which provides 
a continuing supply of qualified indi- 
viduals at each level. 


Naturally, difficulties have occurred. Su- 
pervisors differ in their interest in the pro- 
gram and the seriousness with which they 
carry out their part of it. Many of the dif- 
ferences have been justified, some not; but 
even the differences have been used as a 
means of discussing supervisory develop- 
ment. Some of the formal courses have not 
been adequate, either “in-service” or those 
given by local colleges and other facilities. 
A very few employees do not want to be 
developed (and development should not be 
forced upon them). Difficulty has been ex- 
perienced by some supervisors in attaining 
the degree of competence in on-the-job 
coaching methods that is necessary to derive 
the full benefits of this part of the program. 

Participating in the development process 
does not assure the individual analyst of 
quick or certain advancement. His develop- 
ment program is designed to assist him in 
reaching his goals, but the payoff is in the 
results. Has he actually improved? Devel- 
oped? Grown? If, however, the analyst has 
developmental needs recognized by himself 
and his supervisor and he participates in 
training, experiences, and assignments de- 
signed to accomplish such development, 
both he and the supervisor are in a position 
to assess whether the needed development 
has taken place. Subjective though it be, 
such assessment becomes a very practical 
evaluation. His advantage must then be the 
advantage that comes from development 
rather than simply from _ participation. 
Hopefully, however, participation and de- 
velopment have a significant correlation. 








Roger W. Jones 








The Federal Civil Service Today 


A view of the present in the light of the past and 
the recognized needs of the future. 





To UNDERSTAND the present status of the 
federal civil service, we need to know some- 
thing about its past and to bring into dis- 
cussion ideas about the road ahead. The 
present alone has relatively little meaning. 
I shall follow the normal progression from 
past to future in this attempt to sketch an 
assessment of the federal civil service to- 
day. First, I want to talk about some of the 
major accomplishments of the recent past 
which have influenced the growth and char- 
acter of today’s civil service. Second, I will 
attempt to describe for you what the fed- 
eral service looks like right now—as a going 
concern. Third, I will talk a little about 
some of our needs and goals for the future. 


Where We Have Been 


The U. S. Civil Service Commission has 
grown in recent times from a recruiting and 
examining agency, primarily concerned with 
supplying the needs of government for new 
employees and acting as the policeman of 
the merit system, to a central personnel 
agency exercising a leadership role in prac- 
tically all aspects of federal personnel man- 
agement. Since World War II, the pace of 
growth has increased especially rapidly. 
Here are some of the high spots of this de- 
velopment. 

Memories are short, but I wish that you 
would think back for a moment to the per- 
sonnel situation which prevailed in August, 
1945. The big cry was to liquidate war 
agencies, and to do it fast. I know some- 
thing about that effort because I was, so to 
speak, drafted out of uniform at the Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff to go back to the 
Bureau of the Budget to work at the job. 


This article was adapted from a paper pre- 
sented by the author at the Public Personnel 
Association’s 1959 International Conference on 
Public Personnel Administration, San Fran- 
cisco, California, October 4-8, 1959. 


The Civil Service Commission was the prin- 
cipal agent for sorting out people, and a 
Herculean task it was. Not only did the 
Commission face the task of readjusting the 
civil service to peacetime operations, it also 
had to find ways to absorb thousands of 
veterans who returned to their old jobs 
much more rapidly than most agencies had 
anticipated. This had hardly been accom- 
plished when we were faced with a new 
emergency as a result of Korea. Beginning 
in 1950, the Commission again had to 
readjust the federal personnel system, to 
meet the problems brought about by the 
Korean emergency. 

One of the things demonstrated by the 
Commission’s experiences during the Ko- 
rean conflict was the need to look at its own 
organization to make sure that it was ade- 
quately prepared to meet the demands made 
upon it. After thorough study, the Com- 
mission was completely reorganized in 1954 
to emphasize its government-wide person- 
nel management responsibilities, and to 
tighten management control by more defi- 
nitely separating the planning, operating, 
and control functions and responsibilities. 
One of the results of this reorganization was 
to place renewed emphasis on the planning 
and standards-setting functions of the Com- 
mission and on the inspection of delegated 
actions in the agencies. 


A Program of Personnel Management 


Soon after its reorganization, the Com- 
mission prepared a legislative program for 
personnel management which became part 
of the President’s legislative program dur- 
ing the Second Session of the 83rd Congress. 
A number of important new laws were 
enacted. For example, the new Government 
Employees Life Insurance Program was put 
into operation in 1954. This has become an 
outstanding item in the fringe benefits pack- 
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age for federal employees. Another impor- 
tant result was a new Incentive Awards 
Program which was also started in 1954. 
This program has led to sizable savings 
(now approaching half a billion dollars) for 
the government as a whole through in- 
creased economy and efficiency of opera- 
tions, greater recognition of federal em- 
ployees, and higher public esteem for the 
federal service. There were numerous other 
less important statutory changes designed 
to tidy up and bring up to date personnel 
laws. 

Another important fact demonstrated by 
Korea was the need for greater flexibility to 
meet fluctuations in employment needs. The 
Career-Conditional Appointment System, 
which became effective in January, 1955, 
was designed to do this. Persons entering 
the federal civil service through open com- 
petitive examinations receive career-con- 
ditional appointments which, at first, carry 
less than full career prerogatives. After ap- 
pointees have completed three years of sub- 
stantially continuous service, they become 
full-fledged career employees with enhanced 
standing with respect to retention in the 
service should reductions in force become 
necessary. 

This three-year conditional period tends 
to highlight two things. First, it helps to 
show the true career interests of employees. 
The highest rate of turnover among federal 
employees occurs during their earliest years 
of service. As a general rule, the employee 
who stays as long as three years has demon- 
strated his intention to pursue a career in 
government service. He may eventually go 
elsewhere, but his contribution to govern- 
ment will have been considerable, and much 
more often than not he stays for a full 20 
to 30 years. Second, this period also tends 
to prove or disprove the government’s abil- 
ity to provide reasonable career assurances 
to employees. 

During 1955 and 1956, the Commission 
added breadth and depth to the coverage of 
the competitive civil service by extending 
the competitive merit system to areas out- 
side the continental limits of the United 
States. Approximately ten thousand jobs in 
Alaska and about twenty thousand jobs 
held by U. S. citizens in the Department of 
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Defense in foreign countries were brought 
into the competitive service during these 
years. The merit system was also extended 
in 1956 to overseas jobs of other agencies 
in foreign countries and on the island of 
Guam (except for positions covered by the 
Foreign Service Act in the Department of 
State and in other agencies concerned with 
international affairs, which have separate 
personnel systems). This brought about 
1,800 more jobs into the competitive service. 


New Impetus to Training 


The Commission has also been responsi- 
ble in recent years for giving a new impetus 
to training and career development in the 
federal service. A statement of federal train- 
ing policy developed by the Commission was 
issued by direction of the President in 1955, 
and the Commission’s continuing efforts in 
this area culminated in the enactment of the 
new Government Employees Training Act 
in 1958. This new law is a landmark in 
personnel-management legislation which, I 
think, will eventually rank in significance 
with such laws as the Classification Act and 
the Retirement Act. The Commission is now 
actively fostering intra- and inter-agency 
training, executive development activities, 
and other career development programs 
under the authority provided by the act. 

Another outstanding accomplishment dur- 
ing recent years has been the development 
and continuous improvement of the Fed- 
eral-Service Entrance Examination. First 
introduced in 1955, this examination facili- 
tates the yearly intake of college caliber 
people of real quality for entrance-level pro- 
fessional and administrative jobs in a wide 
variety of occupational fields. Almost 20,- 
000 employees have been hired through 
this examination over a period of four 
years, and it is being further improved as a 
selection instrument by continuous research 
and evaluation of results. 


Intra-Service Mobility 


During this same period we have also 
worked at perfecting a new concept under 
which interchange of personnel between 
established merit systems within the ex- 
ecutive branch has become a reality. Acting 
under a provision added to the Civil Service 








Rules in 1955, the Commission has ap- 
proved standards for identifying equivalent 
independent merit systems in the executive 
branch that are not part of the competitive 
service. These standards emphasize basic 
principles rather than processes, so that 
systems which differ in operating procedures 
may be recognized providing they achieve 
basic merit-system objectives. 

In 1957, the Commission reached inter- 
change agreements with the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the Tennessee Valley 
Authority providing for free movement of 
qualified employees between these two 
agencies and the competitive service. The 
Commission also worked with federal agen- 
cies having installations in the Panama 
Canal Zone to help plan the best way to 
carry out principles of equality of treatment 
of Panamanian citizens with U. S. citizens, 
as required by our treaty with the Republic 
of Panama. One result of this activity was 
a new law enacted in 1958 authorizing an 
independent merit system for employment 
in Canal Zone positions and interchange of 
qualified U. S. citizen employees between 
this system and the competitive civil service. 

Still another significant departure from 
the traditional in civil service matters was 
adopted in 1957 when the Commission 
authorized the establishment of the Air 
Reserve Technician Plan. This plan is a 
unique adaptation of the civil service sys- 
tem to meet mobilization needs of the Air 
Force Reserve. Air Reserve Technicians are 
civilian employees who are also members 
of the active Air Force Reserve. They serve 
as civilians in the same jobs that they would 
fill in a military capacity should they be 
called to active duty. Cadres of Air Reserve 
Technicians are being established in Air 
Reserve flying wings in various parts of the 
country. They train part-time reservists dur- 
ing weekend and summer active-duty tours 
and are available for immediate mobiliza- 
tion. 

These Air Reserve Technician positions 
are being filled under normal civil service 
procedures, including open competitive ex- 
aminations where appropriate, with this im- 
portant qualification: to be accepted for 
these jobs, applicants must be qualified for 
and willing to accept active membership in 
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the Air Force Reserve. One result of this 
plan is that jobs that would otherwise be 
filled by active duty military personnel are 
made available for civilians, and uniformed 
Air Force personnel are being released for 
assignment to active duty organizations. 


Building Public Service Prestige 


The Commission has tried hard to face 
successfully the continuing need to enhance 
the prestige of the service. Prestige as an 
accepted attribute of government service is 
just as important to the public welfare as it 
is to the morale and well-being of the em- 
ployees currently on our rolls. It directly 
affects our ability to recruit the numbers 
and quality of employees we need. Even 
more directly, it affects the spirit and verve 
with which all federal employees do their 
jobs. Prestige of the service measures place 
in the community to no small degree! The 
Commission must therefore be concerned 
with the public relations of the federal 
service. 

We have had much help from such pro- 
grams as the National Civil Service League’s 
Career Service Awards, the Rockefeller 
Public Service Awards, and authorization 
for the President’s Award for Distinguished 
Federal Civilian Service. Our own biggest 
and most successful venture in this area 
was the program undertaken under Com- 
mission leadership to take advantage of the 
75th anniversary of the signing of the Civil 
Service Act. This was a year-long, nation- 
wide observance which was made possible 
through the cooperation of federal agencies, 
civic groups, unions, employee groups, 
veterans organizations, and many others. 


More Classification Standards 


The Commission also has made big 
strides in the preparation and maintenance 
of up-to-date classification specifications or 
“standards,” which govern the pay of about 
one million white-collar employees who are 
subject to the Classification Act of 1949. 
During the period from 1950 to 1956, the 
production rate averaged about ten classi- 
fication standards a year. This was not 
enough to keep up with the rate of ob- 
solescence of existing standards and failed 
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to meet the need to recognize new and 


/ emerging occupations. 


Partly through the assistance of agency 
personnel and temporary additions to the 
standards writing staff, but largely by the 
development of new and better methods and 
increased efforts by individual employees, 
production increased to 21 standards in 
fiscal year 1957, 50 in fiscal year 1958, and 
55 in fiscal year 1959—and, for the most 
part, each such standard had much broader 
occupational coverage than before and was 
briefer and more intelligible. Classification 
standards are now substantially current, and 
they present an accurate picture of white- 
collar occupations in the federal service 
today. 


A Flexible Promotion Program 


Another landmark in the advancement of 
the merit system was achieved in 1959 with 
the introduction of the new Federal Merit 
Promotion Program. Before this program 
was introduced, the promotion picture in 
the federal service could best be described 
as spotty. While some agencies had well- 
thought-out and well-developed promotion 
programs in operation, others had none. 
This situation led to increased agitation for 
legislation to impose a uniform system of 
promotion examinations throughout the 
competitive service. 

The Commission conducted a _ survey 
which showed that there was definitely a 
need for action on promotions in the federal 
service. However, it also showed that any 
program to be really successful must be 
flexible and adaptable to meet the different 
kinds of situations found in the huge and 
varied structure of the federal service. 

The Commission’s attack on this problem 
emphasizes principles rather than proce- 
dures. Employees must be selected for pro- 
motion through methods which meet basic 
merit-system principles; the mechanics for 
achieving these objectives are secondary. 
The Commission therefore requires agencies 
to develop and publish specific promotion 
plans, which may vary in detail for different 
groups of employees but which must carry 
out in practice such merit requirements as: 


1. Broad areas of consideration 
2. High qualification standards that, as a 
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minimum, are equal to standards used 
for recruiting new employees 

3. Evaluation methods that are reasona- 
bly related to the requirements of the 
jobs being filled and that are fairly 
applied 

4. Selection from among those found to 
be best qualified on the basis of the 
evaluation methods adopted 

5. Prompt release of employees selected 
for promotion 

6. Opportunity for administrative review 
within the agency. 


This program has been under way only 
since the first of this year. However, the re- 
thinking about promotion systems required 
by the program has probably stirred up 
personnel officers and operating managers 
to do more careful appraisal and re-engi- 
neering of personnel processes than any ac- 
tion taken by the Civil Service Commission 
in recent years. 

One final subject in this array of past 
events I would like to mention briefly is 
employee-management relations. The Com- 
mission has recently been given significant 
responsibilities in this area. In 1959, the 
President’s Special Assistant for Personnel 
Management issued a letter to federal agen- 
cies stressing the importance of effective 
employee-management relations. He also di- 
rected the Commission to include in its 
inspections of personnel programs a review 
of agency policies and procedures in this 
area, and to report periodically on the use 
and effectiveness of these procedures. The 
new emphasis on this vitally important area 
of personnel management has required 
agencies to review and rethink their em- 
ployee relations policies and practices. We 
already have many tangible evidences of 
improved relations resulting from this ac- 
tivity. 

These are just some of the activities and 
developments which have helped to mold 
the federal service into the new and promis- 
ing pattern of today. 


Where We Stand Today 
The federal civil service has reached a 
new high point which I think it has never 
enjoyed before. We have developed a service 








with enhanced prestige and greater public 
acceptance. Recent publicity and some at- 
titude studies show that the public view of 
the federal service has definitely increased 
for the better and that it is probably better 
than many individual civil servants think 
it is. 

We believe we have a federal civil serv- 
ice which will be better equipped for the 
transition to the next administration, what- 
ever party may win. The lines between the 
career service and those categories of jobs 
which should properly be selected by the 
party in power have been more clearly 
drawn, and the career service is ready to 
provide the kind of support needed by an 
administration of either party. 

With the enactment of the new health 
insurance law, we now have a set of em- 
ployee benefits which, with some exceptions, 
will bear quite favorable comparison with 
those provided by any progressive major 
employers. 

We also have a soundly operating de- 
centralized personnel system. The Civil 
Service Commission sets general standards 
and guides, and agencies are left free to 
conduct personnel operations. Adherence to 
legal requirements and regulations of the 
Commission is insured through periodic in- 
spection. This is the only practical course 
in such a huge and scattered service as ours. 
We have a service which can expand or 
contract, fairly and with maximum ad- 
herence to civil service principles. 

Finally, we have before us as part of the 
current scene the challenge provided by 
the tremendous problems of the world to- 
day. Hardly anywhere outside of the federal 
service can we find the degree of exhilara- 
tion that comes from participating in work 
on those problems. Our international com- 
mitments to the Free World, the need for 
economic stability, the importance to our 
national security of defense preparedness; 
problems of labor, agriculture, natural re- 
sources conservation, education, civil rights, 
atomic energy, and so on, all provide work- 
centered motivation which can rarely be 
matched. What is more, we can provide 
able men and women to work with zeal, 
intelligence, and dedication on any facet 
of those problems. 
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Recruiting for Career Potential 


In the barest outline, we need the kind 
of program that will attract at the entrancy 
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evel the quality of personnel that we will 
eventually need at the top. We also need the 
lest} kind of career planning and career develop- 
1 the} ment which will make sure that the people 
¢ tof we select with executive potential eventually 
| im- reach these levels with the right background, 
still perspective, and training to meet the chal- 
oing.} Jenges of the future. 
ould} We need to find ways of increasing the 
mobility of federal executives so that their 
€ at-} vision can be broadened. We need to pay 
rere fag attention to the proper utilization of 
king F the executive potential we now have. Fi- 
ly ath nally, we must do much more to see to it 
S alt} that employees with executive potential re- 
with} ceive the kind of training they need, in- 
event cluding the establishment of an executive 
€ tO staff college for this purpose. And the 
needy sooner this can be done, the more certain 
Ives.f we shall be that the career service can do 
01N§F the job our complex federal responsibilities 
OrPs} demand of it. 
Oveli We shall have to give much greater rec- 
rget} ognition to the role that career executives 
who} and top-level professional employees play 
UTS¢E in the development of federal policy. The 
t the theoretical concept that we can draw a sharp 
distinction between policy and administra- 
» Wel tion is fallacious, and the fallacy is being 
c€ at widely recognized. The technical, profes- 
ac} sional, and executive competence of career 
gtOn,! executives and professionals must be called 
-find upon to assist in determining and establish- 
fed-F ing policy as well as to put it into effect and 
8 Off keep the machine running. 
Per} This relates very closely to what I have 
Y TB iust been saying about the recruiting chal- 
> aA enge. Career executives are not mere tech- 
cles nicians who do nothing to help establish 
ee policies but blindly do what they are told. 
al They are trained, thinking individuals whose 
heel knowledge, skills, and abilities are at the 
the disposal of the political leadership. They 
tend ‘know program and they have objectivity 
— jabout what that program (and all the people 
helt jwho make it) can and cannot do. Our fed- 
‘eral service has clearly demonstrated this 
‘through many changes of political com- 
plexion and personal leadership over the 
years. On the average, the policy officer— 
the political appointee—now serves only for 
‘about one year. Continuity - come only 
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Related to the executive problem, I think, 
is the need to recruit the kinds of people 
into the federal service who are attracted 
by the challenges of the work itself. We 
need to exploit this in our recruiting, rather 
than just the material benefits of employ- 
ment. Although the federal government is 
certainly a good employer, I believe it will 
never reach the stage where it can match 
in tangible benefits the potential that exists 
in private employment for top executive 
personnel. 

However, the scope and depth of prob- 
lems faced in the federal service at the ex- 
ecutive level exceeds anything that can be 
found elsewhere. It is this intangible bene- 
fit which, I feel, needs to be emphasized, 
rather than pay and fringe benefits. Fur- 
thermore, we need to develop a system 
which will permit entry into the career 
service in the middle and higher grades; by 
selective and competitive recruitment, but 
not necessarily by nationwide open com- 
petition. The best of companies does not 
train all its top people within its own or- 
ganization. It can’t foresee every need. 
Neither can government. 

Another area of need is a sound em- 
ployee health program. Health insurance is 
just one aspect of this. We need to develop 
a well-rounded employee health program 
which helps to preserve manpower, our 
most important resource, for effective work. 
On-the-job health services need strengthen- 
ing, including a good and not expensive pre- 
ventive medicine program. 


Eliminating Crazy-Quilt Pay Policies 

We need to develop a rational and or- 
derly foundation for civilian pay which 
makes sense out of the hodge-podge of pay 
systems we currently have in the federal 
service. We have situations now in which 
supervisors under one pay system receive 
less than the people they supervise who are 
covered by another pay system. Different 
categories of employees have their pay 
established on the basis of different prin- 
ciples. We must conduct the studies and 
basic research needed to establish a coher- 
ent, rational pay policy within the federal 
service. 

A Pay Commission to do just this was 








proposed by the Administration last year, 
and something like it must be established 
before long. Unfortunately, the charter of 
the Civil Service Commission cannot be 
stretched to give us jurisdiction over the 
whole job, but we are ready to help. 

Much more needs to be done toward the 
improvement of employee-management re- 
lations and consultation. A start has been 
made, but we cannot be satisfied with just a 
start. We must recognize that more progress 
is needed in this vital area. In no area of 
federal responsibility can mere lip service 
be more hurtful. 

We need to develop a rational and inte- 
grated appeals system in the federal service 
so that all federal employees will be treated 
fairly and treated alike. Specifically, vet- 
erans and non-veterans do not have equal 
rights of appeal today, and in some respects 
we give more rights to an applicant to ap- 
peal his rating than we give an employee on 
the job to appeal actions adverse to him. 


Principles vs. Procedures 


We need to give continuing emphasis to 
the philosophy of decentralized personnel 
operations under sensible guides, standards, 
and objectives. We must cut down still fur- 
ther on the amount of procedure and de- 
tailed regulations we require, and emphasize 
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—more than we have up to now—adher}. 
ence to basic principle. This is not coll 
because it demands that people who hired 
and fire be reasonable. As you all know, it 
is hard enough to be reasonable when you 
want to be, and even harder when you mus 
be. 

I also think we need to develop greater 
unity of philosophy and purpose within the 
Civil Service Commission’s organization it- 
self. We need to develop general recogni. 
tion that our role is not to superimpose our 
judgment over those to whom management 
responsibilities have been delegated. So long 
(and I must repeat myself) as basic prin. 
ciples are not violated, we must resist the 
temptation to step in and say we would doit 
differently. 

Finally, we cannot stop in our tracks, 
We cannot rest on our laurels. We must 
continue to make progress toward proving 
that a public service with high prestige is 
able to meet the demands and challenges of 
the future. We must prove that, in every 
respect, democracy and representative gov- 
ernment are superior to every other political 
philosophy and means of preserving society. 
We must prove that in its institutions, pro- 
grams, and relations the federal government 
is an accurate mirror of the United States 
and the American people. 
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Readability of Written Tests 


If your tests are low in readability they can hardly 
be high in reliability or validity. 
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THE PRINCIPLES of readability apply to 
all written material. Written tests which are 
used to select applicants for occupations 
are no exception. Written tests, in order to 
accomplish the purpose for which they are 
intended, must be a means of communica- 
tion. They are a highly developed system 
by which applicants communicate an in- 
dication of their fitness for employment. 
Written tests, to be useful, therefore must 
be readable, and they must be readable by 
the persons who will be exposed to them. If 
applicants are unable to comprehend the 
tests which they are given, then one of the 
main purposes of administering the tests 
will be defeated. 
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Background of Readability Studies 


The problem of readability of written tests 
bore down on us clearly and explicitly 
hen a delegation of the Louisville Police 
Officers’ Association visited our director 
during the spring of 1954. The purpose of 
the discussion that followed centered around 
readability of items on written tests for 
promotions. The police officers didn’t refer 
0 their problem as one of readability; they 
probably haven’t even heard the term used 
in this context. Nevertheless, that was the 
basis for their collective complaint. 

One point the officers made was that the 
ests seemed to favor their associates who 
had the most education. Another criticism 
was that by the time they finished reading 
he stem of the item, they had forgotten 
what to look for in the choices of answers. 
Some of the words on the tests were not the 
yords that they used when referring to a 
articular phase of their operation. The 
ests included words that weren’t even in 
eir little pocket dictionaries. 

The majority of test technicians in the 
bublic service have faced a similar situation 
t one time or another. We were told, in no 
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uncertain terms, that our tests seemed to be 
measuring more reading ability than occu- 
pational knowledge. We decided to try to 
correct the reading problem in our written 
tests. Here are some of the steps we took 
and the points we learned in attacking this 
problem. 


Basis of Our System 


The readability of written material has 
been studied by a number of psychologists 
and educators dating back as far as Ebbing- 
haus and including Dewey, Simon, Binet, 
Thorndike, and more recently, Flesch. Our 
work in this area was based primarily on a 
fusion of the findings of Thorndike and 
Flesch. 


Thorndike’s Word Frequency Concept. 
Edward L. Thorndike, while studying the 
problem of teaching reading, came upon the 
idea of the relative importance of words 
and decided that words which were used 
most frequently in widely read literature 
were the words which should be given em- 
phasis in the classroom. He examined a 
large amount of printed material to deter- 
mine which words were the most important 
on the basis of their frequency of use. 

In The Teacher’s Word Book (1921) he 
presented “an alphabetical list of the 10,000 
words which are found to occur most widely 
in a count of about 625,000 words from 
literature for children; about 3,000,000 
words from the Bible and English classics; 
about 300,000 words from _ elementary- 
school text books; about 50,000 words from 
books about cooking, sewing, farming, the 
trades, and the like; about 90,000 words 
from the daily newspapers; and about 500,- 
000 words from correspondence.”! 

He then made up a system for ranking 

* Edward L. Thorndike, The Teacher’s Word 


Book (New York: Columbia University, 
1921), p. iii. 








these words on the basis of how widely the 
words were used in the various sources 
sampled and how often the words were used 
in the material. Credit numbers were then 
assigned to the words on this basis. Thorn- 
dike admitted that this was not a perfect 
measure of the importance of words, but 
stated that it should be a helpful step in 
learning to read the language. 

We carried over this basic concept which 
Thorndike developed in our readability 
measures of test material. We learned that 
people who work in various occupations or 
achieve a certain educational level become 
familiar with certain words which they use 
often and are accustomed to seeing. There- 
fore, in considering the readability level of 
a written test we took into account the 
words that are prominent within a given 
occupational area. 

We had to be careful, however, to make 
a distinction in applying this postulate. 
When an achievement test was being evalu- 
ated, we could be fairly certain of the terms 
which are common to the occupation for 
which the achievement was being measured; 
but, for aptitude type tests, we had to rely 
on the assumption that if a person has com- 
pleted a given amount of training he will 
have been exposed to a certain level of 
printed material. 


Flesch’s Reading-Ease Method. Rudolf 
Flesch, as a Ph.D. candidate at Columbia 
University, began working on the develop- 
ment of a scale for indicating the reading 
ease of printed material. His study resulted 
in the preparation of a thesis centered 
around measuring the readability of written 
matter. However, he violated his own basic 
theory in the production of his thesis and 
came up with a volume which was prac- 
tically incomprehensible. Not to be out- 
done by his own undoing, he re-assembled 
the basic principles of his research in the 
form of The Art of Plain Talk (1946), 
The Art of Readable Writing (1949), and 
The Art of Clear Thinking (1951). 

In The Art of Readable Writing, Flesch 
made several basic points: write simply, 
write naturally, and write clearly. This, of 
course, was not a new concept; nor was it 
unique with Flesch. As a matter of fact, 
stated in these terms, the principle sounded 
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like trite repetitions of words and phrases 
which all of us have heard since our first 
encounter with basic composition. But 
Flesch goes further. He gives simple, easy- 
to-follow rules-of-thumb for carrying out 
these prime aims in writing. His advice, in 
a nutshell, is: “Keep your sentences short 
. . . be human .. . leave out empty words 

. use personal references . .. and be 
careful about loading down words with suf- 
fixes.”? 


Application of Principles 


The question which arises now is: How 
can you keep sentences short, use personal 
references, eliminate suffixes, and come up 
with good test items which have the neces- 
sary qualifying modifiers, which give enough 
detail, and which encompass deep-seated 
and complex entangling problems customar- 
ily encountered in the ever-expanding puz- 
zles projected into public personnel pro- 
cedures? 

To begin with, what do we try to do with 
a test item? We try to get an indication of 
whether the subject possesses a fund of in- 
formation by taking a sample from this 
fund. Thence, we try to construct items 
which will present a composite of the fund 
on the basis of the sample. Then if we can 
remember to delimit each item to a specific 
part of the sample that we are trying to 
take, we can come up with items that are 
more complete and less confusing. One of 
the first steps toward constructing readable 
items, then, is not to try to pack too much 
into one item. This will reduce the necessity 
for many of the qualifying words which 
otherwise might be necessary. 


“Before and After” 


The economy of test construction and 
the principles of sampling will not be vio- 
lated by putting more items in tests which 





can be understood easily, rather than fewer 
items that are confusing and likely to be 
misunderstood. An example should serve 
well here. This is the way an item for hos. 
pital attendant was written originally and 
was subsequently reworded: 


* Rudolf Flesch, The Art of Readable Writ. 
ing (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1949), 
pp. 128-131. 
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If the supplies for the week were sent to will be easier to achieve. And within the 
oo 7 - — ee Mary framework of the trait which we are trying 
mith, an endant, to put them away, . . 
which of the following statements shows - measure with each aden each group of 
that she wasn’t dependable? items, we can eliminate confusing words. 
1. she places a bar of soap in her pocket a iad 
to take home since it will not be missed Flesch’s Readability Scale 
2. = —— the yd to cy tm The computation of the readability index 
mat tae ee ey Sree oy of written material involves three simple 
3. she counts the number of bars received steps. First, find the average sentence length. 
and checks with the order sent from Multiply this figure by 1.015. Second, fig- 
the store oe ure the average number of syllables per 100 
4. she places the rest of the supplies in words. Multiply this figure by .846. Next, 
the proper places but doesn’t report to dd th d £ the fi d d 
the nurse in charge a the products 0 i, e first and secon 
steps and subtract this sum from 206.835. 
Here is the way the item was rewritten: The remainder is a reading-ease score.® 
Supplies for the week were sent to the ward. This reading-ease score = then be — 
The Head Nurse asks an attendant to put pared to a table of educational achievement 
them away. Which one choice shows that for the population of the United States 
he is not dependable? which gives a close approximation of the 
1. he puts a bar of soap in his pocket percentage of citizens in the United States 
2. he takes soap to the patients who need who can read the material, and also a com- 
it : . 
3. he puts the soap in the cabinet senate a ee oie ion 
4. he puts the supplies in their places t ese groups. Flesch has simplilied this proc- 
ess into a table which removes the necessity 
This item was intended for a test given for making the computations and leaves 
only a little counting to be done. 
Average Average No. Reading- Estimated Estimated 
Description Sentence of Syllables Ease School Grades _ Percent of 
of Style Length per 100 Words Score Completed U.S. Adults 
Wet BABY occas vice 8 or less 123 or less 90-100 4th grade 93 
Mare ative eis s sien 11 132 80- 90 5th grade 91 
Fairly Easy ....... 14 139 70- 80 6th grade 88 
BIARGAEG. 66 o:c0 5 ccis 17 147 60- 70 7th or 8th grade 83 
Fairly Difficult .... 21 155 50- 60 Some high school 54 
DUGG scccc6 se. 25 167 30- 50 High school or 
some college 33 
Very Difficult ..... 29 or more 192 or more 0- 30 College 4% 








to applicants with an 8th-grade education 
and was designed primarily to help deter- 
mine the basic honesty of the applicants. 
Even though the correct response is fairly 
obvious, the original wording of the item 
brought in concepts of storekeeping, work 
procedure, and accepting supervision—none 
of which are requirements for this classifica- 
tion, and which have nothing to do with 
whether the person has a basic conception 
of honesty. The confusion wrought by the 
inclusion of these other factors thus de- 
tracted from the basic intent of the item. 

It follows that if we decide clearly what 
we want each item on the test to contribute 
to the total sample, simplicity and clarity 
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Use of the Readability Scale 


The time involved in getting the average 
sentence length and computing the average 
number of syllables per 100 words for a 
complete test might be too long for some 
technicians. So here, as we did in most 
other statistical procedures, we took a sam- 
ple of the items from the test and figured 
its readability. 

You can adopt your own sampling pro- 
cedures to fit your test format. A suggested 
way of doing this would be to base your 
sample on every fifth or every third item 


in your test or subtest depending on the 


* Ibid., pp. 215-216. 
* Ibid., p. 149. 








length of the test. Or you might want to 
take the first item on each page of your 
test, if you want to apply this scale to 
tests which already are printed. 

You probably should decide before you 
start which distractor number you will use 
and use the same one throughout the sam- 
ple. If you take only correct responses, you 
may have some sand in the machinery 
which is throwing your items off, and never 
recognize it with a readability index. This 
also may help you find distractors which 
are too verbose or entirely ridiculous as you 
take the sample. Many times distractors in 
items get little attention since technicians 
are prone to focus their efforts more closely 
on the best (or correct) choice in the item. 

Now here’s where Thorndike’s sugges- 
tions come in handy. After you have com- 
puted the readability index, you might have 
difficulty in finding good words to replace 
those multi-syllabic words which are the 
taproots of many readability problems. And 
here is where you might have to get out and 
associate with people on the job to learn 
how they talk. 

Thorndike tells us that we have at least 
two types of vocabulary: a reading vocab- 
ulary and a speaking vocabulary. He says 
we get our reading vocabulary from a num- 
ber of publications to which we have been 
subjected. (These were listed in the quota- 
tion from his word book.) I have inferred 
from Thorndike’s writing that we also in- 
corporate into our reading vocabulary 
words which became an essential and in- 
tegral part of the routine communications 
connected with our occupations. 


Developing Job Vocabularies 


With this thought in mind we began to 
develop our own word lists which could be 
used as guides in determining the reading 
level of tests. The word lists were kept short 
and were restricted to a relatively few words 
which we knew were applicable to a com- 
munication process within the occupation. 
A list of words which would be considered 
common to the occupation firefighter, for 
example, might include the following terms: 


water overhaul ventilation 
extinguisher salvage entry 
engine rescue combustible 
ladder driver flammable 
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In order to get a more realistic concept of 
the reading ease of a test, all of these words 
which are known to be understood and used 
by people in the occupation were counted 
as one-syllable words in using the Flesch 
scale. 

So this is where we did a little subjective 
evaluation on the basis of our associations 
with the people in the occupations and got 
some idea as to whether they do understand 
these media. Our experience in learning 
that police officers refer to a subpoena by 
the shortened term “SPOE” is an example 
of this point. Another example is that our 
firefighters refer to the radio all-clear sig- 
nal tone as “Sputnik.” And if you look in 
our book of rules and regulations for the 
Fire Division, you'll see that the term 
“Sputnik” is used in this publication. 

You will find that if you seek replace- 
ments for the big trouble-causing words, 
you will begin to redevelop a vocabulary 
of shorter words which is useful in areas 
other than writing tests. Then the use of 
shorter, more understandable words will 
carry over as a habit when you’re editing 
and writing test items. But to help you on 
your way, both Thorndike® and Flesch® 
have published some useful lists of good 
short words. An example from one of our 
promotional examinations emphasizes this 
concept: 

The Service Rating System in your depart- 

ment provides for penalizing an employee 


who is often late. The assumption not im- 
plicit in this practice is that 


1. punctuality is conducive to efficiency 

2. the amount of time spent at work is 
indicative of the amount of work done 

3. there are individual differences in the 
optimum hours of work 

4. punctuality is desirable for the main- 
tenance of discipline. 


The validity of this item was found to be 
—.05 when the item appeared in this form. 
We learned, after discussing the item at 
length, that the knowledge which we were 
attempting to sample with this particular 
item appeared to be present in the group. 
Since the competitors knew the answer, the 
question that arose then was: Why couldn't 


*Edward L. Thorndike, Thorndike Century 
Senior Dictionary (Chicago: Scott, Foresman 
and Company), 1941. 

* Flesch, op. cit., pp. 131-134. 
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they answer the item? And in arriving at a 
plausible reason for the inability of the 
competitors to respond to the item cor- 
rectly, we kept running into the phrase “In 
other words what you mean is. . . .” This 
guided us to an answer to our question. Two 
words in the item which were not known 
by the competitors led to the incorrect re- 
sponses. We learned that these two words 
were implicit and optimum. These words 
were foreign to their vocabulary. After the 
item was edited, it read thusly: 


The Service Rating System in your depart- 
ment provides for penalizing a firefighter 
who is late often. The assumption made in 
this practice is that 


1. punctuality is conducive to efficiency 

2. the amount of time spent at work is 
the best measure of the amount of 
work done 

3. there are individual differences in the 
most desirable hours of work 

4. requiring punctuality is a simple way 
to maintain good discipline 

5. tardiness is not excusable. 


The item validity after editing was found 
to be +.26. This is a considerable improve- 
ment in the validity index of the item with 
a very small amount of editing. But without 
applying both the readability scale and 
Thorndike’s more subjective principles, this 
item would have been discarded as non- 
valid. 


Examples of Overall Test Improvement 


The resulting improvements in a test 
based on any one change in procedure or 
content are difficult to test out statistically. 
If rigid controls were applied with each 
change in the design of the test, a factor 
analysis would point to the significance ac- 
crued from each variable revised. However, 
most of us in the testing business have little 
opportunity to make one change at a time 
in revising written tests to find out which 
change contributes to the greatest extent. 
Moreover, designing the changes in a fash- 
ion which would make possible the applica- 
tion of absolute controls might be beyond 
the scope of many practicing personnel 
technicians. Even research psychometrists 
become bogged down in these endeavors. 
But we have collected a quantity of note- 
worthy statistical information along the 
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path of revising our tests. Data produced 
at the time when we were giving little at- 
tention to the readability of tests can be 
compared to more recent samples in which 
readability has been an important consid- 
eration in the revisions. 

The information given here to exemplify 
the gains made from considering readability 
in preparing written tests was taken from 
three of our promotional examinations. This 
was done in an attempt to introduce a sem- 
blance of control even though the controls 
exercised will not fit the strict scientific 
definition of the brass-instrument psychol- 
ogists. The composition of the groups in 
these promotional examinations changed 
very little from year to year. Usually, only 
a few men were appointed, and only a few 
men were added to the groups as a result 
of achieving eligibility for admission to the 
examinations. The members who partici- 
pated in these promotional examinations 
were somewhat homogeneous. Their edu- 
cational level was confined to a rather nar- 
row range and, of course, occupational 
training had been quite similar. And we 
knew that their opportunity to acquire in- 
formation from their jobs was practically 
the same for all persons. Consequently, 
these results probably compare very closely 
with those obtainable from a test-retest of 
the same group. : 

The test for police captain showed an 
overall improvement in content of 60 per- 
cent good items (.20 or more item validity) 
to 70 percent good items after being re- 
vised with the idea of readability in mind. 
In this case, the reading-ease score was 
boosted from 39 to only 45. An examination 
for police lieutenant was improved from 
67 percent good items to 77 percent good 
items. For this test the reading-ease score 
was raised from 40 to 52. 

The examination for fire battalion chief 
showed an improvement from 62 percent 
good items (.18 or more item validity) to 
67 percent good items with an accompany- 
ing decrease of poor items (.10 or less item 
validity) from 38 percent to 8 percent. This 
improvement accrued with only a slight in- 
crease in the reading-ease score—from 46 
to 50. These figures show that only a slight 
improvement was made in the readability of 








these tests. Yet other accompanying indices 
of the value of the tests showed that their 
quality was improved substantially. 

The examination for fire battalion chief, 
which was given in December, 1953, 
showed a correlation of written test scores 
to progress reports of .02. When this ex- 
amination was given in July of 1959 after 
having been revised for readability, cor- 
relation of written tests to progress reports 
was .18. The correlation of the written test 
scores with the eligible list grade for the 
1953 test was .77. The correlation of these 
two factors for the 1959 test was .91. 


Advantages of Making Tests Readable 


One of the foremost advantages of ap- 
plying readability indexes to written tests is 
that reasonable assurance can be given that 
the tests are pitched at the educational level 
required in the qualification standards for 
adrnission to the examinations. By using the 
readability scale the test technician can be 
fairly certain that if his classification spec- 
ification calls for completion of the 12th 
grade that he can write a test which is 
readable by the average United States adult 
who has completed high school. This is true 
for the other broad levels of educational 
achievement which are indicated on the 
reading-ease scale. 

The closer analysis of the words in tests 
will help insure greater face validity. Few 
people are able to do a reading analysis of 
tests without noticing places in the material 
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where more expressive words could be used; 
and, when the more explicit words are sub- 
stituted for the weasel words, then the 
jargon of the trade can be written into the 
test. 

The consideration of readability of tests 
in addition will help to make the tests 
better indicants of occupational aptitude or 
achievement instead of questionable meas- 
ures of verbal facility. Verbal facility is only 
One trait out of a complex mass of human 
abilities with which we are concerned when 
we test applicants for positions. 

We must also bear in mind that more 
than 80 percent of the positions in Ameri- 
can business and government require only 
a nominal amount (8th-grade level or less) 
of verbal facility. But when we do find it 
necessary to sample verbal facility, we can 
do it much more objectively if we consider 
the readability of these vocabulary-type 
items. In considering the reading level of 
vocabulary and reading items, we also can 
be more certain that the items are written 
at the level of educational achievement 
which we are trying to identify. But in 
practice, if the terminology of the trade is 
written into the test and the readability is 
at the appropriate level for the occupation, 
vocabulary and reading subtests become 
superfluous for most classes of work. 


Editor’s Note: For an earlier general dis- 
cussion of readability in the public personnel 
field, see “Plain Talk for Government Writers” 
by Paul Irvine. Public Personnel Review, July, 
1949, pp. 140-146. 
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Improving the Discharge Appeal Procedure 


Here is how the City of Los Angeles is speeding up 
discharge appeals to everyone’s satisfaction. 





THE RIGHT OF APPEAL from a discharge 
to the civil service commission is a tradi- 
tional right of employees working in merit- 
system jurisdictions. In exercising that right, 
a costly and frequently time-consuming 
process is set into action. Unfortunately, 
many employees who appeal their dis- 
charges apparently do so because they er- 
roneously believe “it’s the thing to do.” 
Little thought, it seems, is given by the 
employee as to whether his discharge is 
warranted. In some cases, it is believed he 
appeals because he misunderstands the 
function of the appeal procedure. 

Within the last year, the City of Los 
Angeles changed its discharge hearing pro- 
cedure without eliminating the employee’s 
right to a hearing of the character of an 
informal trial. The changes are considered 
effective, time-saving, more equitable, and 
less costly. 

The major change was the preparation by 
the civil service department staff of a “fac- 
tual report” concerning the discharged em- 
ployee and his work. Although many agen- 
cies make staff investigations, the city civil 
service commission legally has been re- 
quired to have a hearing de novo. The fac- 
tual report prepared by staff contains no 
recommendation to either sustain or not 
sustain a discharge; it is a summary of the 
training, experience, work habits, and per- 
sonal qualifications of the discharged em- 
ployee, as well as of the facts relative to 
the incident or incidents which led to the 
discharge. The facts are obtained primarily 
from the civil service and operating depart- 
ment files, the police department, former 
employers, and the employee. 


Employee Review of Report 


Up to now, we agree that the procedure 
does not appear to be new. However, we 
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believe that the next step is new. After the 
report has been prepared, it is given to the 
employee, who is asked to read and sign it 
if it is true. If he disagrees with any of the 
data, those data are deleted and he is asked 
if he can now sign it as being true. He is 
told that he is not required to sign the re- 
port, although the advantages of doing so 
are explained to him. 

If the employee signs the report—and 
most discharged employees have done so— 
a copy is given to each commissioner a few 
days before the discharge hearing is held. 
The commissioners, therefore, are able to 
come to the hearing with knowledge of the 
factual background material which the ap- 
pellant has stated is true. 

At the discharge hearing, the deputy city 
attorney, representing the discharging de- 
partment, normally presents the factual re- 
port as one of his primary exhibits. In many 
cases, he rests his case after this presenta- 
tion. The staff member who prepared the 
report is also present in case he is needed 
to testify under oath with reference to ma- 
terial in his report. 

If the employee refuses to sign the re- 
port or has requested the deletion of cer- 
tain items, the objectionable material is not 
presented to the commission prior to the 
hearing. However, it is made available to 
the deputy city attorney, who can present 
it at the hearing if he desires. Hence, the 
employee’s objection only changes the 
method by which the information is brought 
to the commission’s attention for considera- 
tion. 


Results of New Procedure 


What have been the results of this new 
procedure? First, it helps the employee be- 
cause if he has anything “on his side,” staff 
presents it—not from the standpoint of a 
“public defender,” but from the standpoint 








of presenting all the facts. The emphasis in 
the report is on facts, not opinions or con- 
clusions. With very few exceptions, ex- 
cellent cooperation has been received from 
the discharged employees themselves. Many 
of them have reflected by their attitude a 
sincere appreciation of the fact that they 
have received a “square deal” through the 
unbiased collection and presentation of the 
facts of their case. As one employee re- 
cently expressed it, “I want someone to look 
at my record.” 

If the employee is represented by counsel, 
his counsel benefits because he can use the 
report in planning and presenting his case. 
The report, being a factual one, is usable 
by both the employee’s counsel and the 
deputy city attorney. This in turn saves 
much of the discharging department’s time 
because only one person is needed to ob- 
tain the facts for the use of everyone con- 
cerned. 

The deputy city attorney appreciates the 
report because most, if not all, facts perti- 
nent to the case are given to him. His re- 
sponsibility is the effective legal presenta- 
tion of the case to the commission, not the 
investigation and collection of facts. 

The discharging departments have found 
the new procedure useful because the civil 
service department staff report has fre- 
quently brought other facts to light which 
have strengthened their disciplinary actions. 
In a few cases, procedural changes have oc- 
curred in operating departments as the re- 
sult of suggestions made by the civil service 
department staff in making a report. In 
many instances, the operating department 
does not need to release employees to serve 
as witnesses at a lengthy discharge hearing. 

The civil service commissioners have 
found that the factual report provides them 
with more information about the employee 
than was previously the case. In addition, 
the hearing process is expedited because the 
hearing can be devoted to controversial 
issues, not to the routine presentation of 
facts with which everyone agrees. Hearings 
that formerly would have taken several 
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commission meetings are now concluded in 
one session. Likewise, a hearing that once 
would have taken hours is frequently con- 
cluded in minutes. 

The staff of the civil service department 
is also happy with the new procedure. It is 
certain that all of the facts are brought to 
the commission’s attention, either directly 
by means of the signed report, or indirectly 
via the deputy city attorney who presents 
the case to the commission if the report is 
unsigned. 

The staff spends an average of approxi- 
mately 16 hours in interviewing the dis- 
charged employee, supervisors, and other 
witnesses; reviewing records; preparing the 
report; reviewing the report with the dis- 
charging department, the deputy city at- 
torney, and the discharged employee; and 
attending the commission hearing. 


Cutting Down on Appeals 


A by-product of this procedure has been 
the realization on the part of a few dis- 
charged employees that the evidence against 
them was so overwhelming that there was 
no hope that the commission would return 
them to their position and find them to be 
“fit and suitable” employees. In these in- 
stances, the employees have voluntarily with- 
drawn their request for a hearing. 

In brief, we believe the new procedure is 
more equitable to all concerned, while at 
the same time meeting the legal requirement 
of affording the discharged employee a 
hearing, not a mere investigation. By staff’s 
gathering all the facts, the taxpayers are as- 
sured that employees who should be and 
are discharged stay discharged. This, to- 
gether with the saving in time resulting from 
shorter hearings with fewer witnesses in 
attendance, means a reduced cost to the 
taxpayer in eliminating unsatisfactory em- 
ployees from the city payroll. 


Editor’s Note: For further discussion of 
civil service discharge procedures, see the “Per- 
sonnel Opinions” section in this issue, beginning 
on page 144, 
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Leroy J. Brenneman 





Attacking the Employee Turnover Problem 


Effective reduction of employee turnover calls for 
strong management leadership and critical evalua- 
tion of the personnel program. 





WE ARE CONCERNED primarily with sta- 
bilizing the continued employment of satis- 
fied productive employees; or to state it 
another way, our task as personnel people 
is to develop the kind of employee morale 
which will create a lasting feeling of con- 
geniality in the employees and embue them 
with a will to increase productivity. This 
objective calls for a long-range program of 
interrelated concomitant actions. Many in- 
dividuals on all levels of the organization 
are responsible in varied degrees for the 
measure of success which is achieved in 
maintaining a satisfactory turnover rate. 

The administrative head who is responsi- 
ble for the direction of the personnel pro- 
gram must accept for management the 
cardinal role in solving the problem of turn- 
over. It is understood that citizen support, 
adequate budget appropriations and legisla- 
tion, and the assistance of administrative 
and supervisory personnel in the organiza- 


tion are also vital in the operation of a 


successful personnel system. The reference 
is to a system which is capable of recruiting, 
developing, and holding able employees and 
of weeding out substandard employees; a 
system which effects economies in opera- 
tion, maintains good employee morale, and 
guarantees an efficient public service. 

Admittedly an effective personnel system 
is necessary, and proper support of it from 
individuals in top management positions is 
required. The real problem lies in the de- 
velopment of solid support for an effective 
personnel program. 

Almost any qualified personnel adminis- 
trator can name the important parts of a 
sound modern personnel system. He knows 
the methods and techniques generally em- 


This article was adapted from a paper pre- 
sented by the author at the Public Personnel 
Association’s 1959 International Conference on 
Public Personnel Administration, San Fran- 
cisco, California, October 4-8, 1959. 
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ployed to accomplish results in staffing an 
organization with qualified employees and 
knows all the other objectives of an up-to- 
date, well-rounded personnel program. He 
is acquainted with the principles and im- 
portance of industrial and public relations. 
He knows, too, that the turnover rate drops 
when improvements occur in the personnel 
system. His difficulty more often lies in ac- 
cepting the full role of selling the indi- 
viduals in authority on the importance of 
the personnel program to efficient opera- 
tions. 


A Major Task for the Personnel Man 

Accepting responsible membership on the 
management team and working in harmony 
with top management efforts to achieve its 
objectives is a trying ordeal for tradition- 
bound merit-system personnel men. No one 
can dispute that united effort from all team 
members is necessary in achieving estab- 
lished goals of the organization. Especially 
is the full support of the personnel execu- 
tive required. It takes loyal, able employees 
to satisfactorily accomplish projects and 
services, and to provide for these resources 
the personnel man is employed. 

The personnel executive cannot escape 
accepting major responsibility for the failure 
of good staffing, failure in fully developing 
employees, failure in establishing good em- 
ployee morale and consequentially lowering 
efficiency and increasing turnover. 

At this point a definition on what con- 
stitutes a desirable turnover rate appears in 
order. There is good turnover control when 
the annual total resignations and dismissals 
are less than 12% of the average total 
payroll; and employees, including super- 
visory and administrative personnel, gen- 
erally manifest genuine interest and satis- 
faction in their employment and render 
satisfactory service. Statistics of turnover 








alone are not of prime importance and can- 
not be depended upon as a valid indication 
of a healthy, productive organization. Sub- 
stantial participation in training (particu- 
larly in supervisory and administrative tech- 
niques), a steady supply of good suggestions 
on improvements, an ever-increasing pool 
of employees interested and qualified for 
promotion, the rendering of courteous and 
efficient service, and a minimal number of 
employees of substandard performance are 
far more valid indications of stabilized em- 
ployment. 


Relating the Parts to the Whole 

Let’s engage our attention on the kind 
of personnel system described as capable of 
producing a competent staff, one with a 
reputation for producing efficient and eco- 
nomical service. A system responsible for 
this record, I am sure, is the hope of every 
individual associated with and responsible 
for management affairs. What are the ele- 
ments and structure of the personnel sys- 
tem; and what techniques are employed in 
the administration of the system? 

The provisions certainly must include 
currently maintained formalized plans for 
recruitment, applicant qualification testing, 
classifying and compensating employees, 
providing for the safety and health of em- 
ployees, employee development, work meth- 
ods improvement, open-circuit communica- 
tions, and data processing and recording. 
It is not enough just to have systems and 
individuals to administer them. The parts 
are all related one to the other and action 
of one part has a bearing on the other parts. 
Like a precisely engineered and operated 
complex machine capable of productivity, 
a personnel system must be properly de- 
signed and operated by competent indi- 
viduals if good results are to be expected. 

A classification plan can be either a very 
good tool or a mediocre instrument. A good 
plan must be current on description of du- 
ties, responsibilities, and qualification spec- 
ifications with significant titles of classes. 
On this scheme in large measure depends 
the success of recruiting, testing, training, 
deployment, and compensation of person- 
nel. It must be structured to allow the su- 
pervisor full opportunity to deploy and 
develop his employees readily and effec- 
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tively. The scope of duties should allow 
enough range and variety to aid in the 
motivation of employees to the extent of 
exciting genuine interest and satisfaction in 
performing their assignments. 

This and other provisions of the person- 
nel system work to the best interests of 
everyone affected by the organization when 
employees are afforded the opportunity to 
realize at work the challenges and satisfac- 
tions they expect from life in general. This 
system includes provisions for allowing em- 
ployees the opportunity to use initiative in 
performing tasks, latitude in work schedules 
for variety of assignment, and motivation 
of supervisors to commend achievement. 


Good Recruiting Is Important 

One of the most important factors in 
solving the turnover problem is the action 
of finding a qualified employee for each 
position vacancy. There are a tremendous 
number of recruitment methods—costly, in- 
expensive, elaborate, effective, and ineffec- 
tive. The real test of recruitment lies in the 
results that the methods produce. Elaborate, 
expensive brochures are seldom justified for 
several reasons. Distribution, for lack of 
finances, generally falls short of reaching 
the kind of applicants sought. The money 
can be much better spent in attracting ap- 
plicants by other recruitment methods. The 
same amount of money used to buy display 
ads in publications commonly read by 
people with the desired experience and 
training is far more effective. As a rule, ad- 
vertising through established mediums of 
known circulation or congregations of po- 
tential applicants is superior to arty leaflets, 
pamphlets, and brochures of similar or less 
cost. Just a plan of recruitment is not 
enough. 

A plan providing for diversity of interest 
and appeal channeled to qualified applicants 
is paramount. Attractive recruitment bul- 
letins inexpensively duplicated and posted 
on employee bulletin boards get the story 
told by employees to a large number of 
prospective applicants. Copies of the same 
bulletin can be mailed to newspapers, radio 
and TV stations, employment offices, edu- 
cational institutions and other similar or- 
ganizations with little expense. 

The compensation system is important, 
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but the character and composition of it are 
more important. It serves best the interests 
of everyone affected by it when pay is cur- 
rently standardized to responsibility levels 
found in the organization and to similar 
jobs found in competitive organizations. It 
should provide for varying work shifts and 
conditions, reward merit and not seniority 
alone. A long-range sense of security is felt 
by the employee when adequate career ar- 
rangements have been built into the com- 
pensation plan. This is one of the basic 
answers to our problem. 

Compensation, no matter how liberal, 
without other important personnel consid- 
erations, will not produce a healthy organi- 
zation. It may cut turnover but fail to 
stimulate morale and production. 

Good supervision and employee recogni- 
tion are preferred stock. An investment in 
this direction pays big dividends in em- 
ployee satisfaction and work performance. 
These are stabilizing influences on turnover. 

Improved supervision and administration 
are largely accomplished through in-service 
management development programs—the 
kind of training which teaches the manage- 
ment skills and techniques and at the same 
time affords opportunities for the practice 
of leadership. 


Role of Management Philosophy 

Something should be said about the 
philosophy of management and in particular 
of personnel management. The importance 
of the kind and character of personnel plans 
to stabilizing employment we acknowledge. 
Perhaps more important is the production 
and utilization of ideas and efforts of of- 
ficials and employees involved in the per- 
sonnel actions and programs of our or- 
ganization. The democratic way is the 
American way of life, to which we are 
accustomed in other activities of society 
compatible with human nature. It brings 
together for the executive many ideas and 
tends strongly to heighten employee interest 
in the organization and in his work. 

The application of this principle to the 
development of personnel policy, test con- 
struction, applicant qualification evalua- 
tions, job analysis, and employee develop- 
ment provides the personnel executive with 
a wealth of knowledge and talent which he 
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vitally needs. He could not possibly ad- 
minister the personnel program as success- 
fully otherwise. In truth, these activities are 
the affair of the supervisory and adminis- 
trative staff as well as of the employees. 
Employee participation in personnel ac- 
tivities not only is important in developing 
and operating a sound personnel program 
but also is necessary in promoting effective 
employee morale. 

The system of employee selection plays 
an important part in stabilizing employ- 
ment. A career plan is the answer to a great 
many turnover problems. Facility and lati- 
tude of employee selection stand high on the 
list of considerations necessary in staffing 
an organization. A good selection system 
makes available from the immediate labor 
market an ample number of qualified ap- 
plicants and provides the flexibility which 
allows the administrative head, who is re- 
sponsible for hiring employees, sufficient 
opportunity to put together a congenial, 
able work force to accomplish his assigned 
programs. Rigid formalities and restrictive 
staffing regulations are completely out of 
character in the scheme of current person- 
nel management practices. 

The technical interpretations of laws and 
regulations assuredly complicate the prob- 
lem of turnover. Finding what needs to be 
done in staffing, training, disciplining, and 
getting good performance, and expeditiously 
putting forth sincere effort to accomplish 
these objectives reasonably within pre- 
scribed laws and regulations are practices of 
personnel management to be esteemed. 

Certain essential ingredients of the per- 
sonnel system, personnel management phi- 
losophy, and dynamic personnel adminis- 
tration have now been generally described 
as prerequisites to stabilized employment. 
Little attention has been given to the per- 
sonnel executive except to charge him with 
the responsibility for failures which cause 
unsettled employment conditions, out of 
which develop an exodus of trained and 
experienced personnel. 


Building Public Confidence 
It takes able personnel to achieve eco- 
nomically and efficiently the objectives de- 
termined by the policy-making body of an 
organization. The personnel responsibility 








of management looms large in the light of 
a fully rounded-out program including staff- 
ing and leadership development. Success in 
the field of personnel management is largely 
a matter of having the right kind of leader- 
ship. We readily agree that thorough tech- 
nical knowledge of personnel management 
and a significant mastery of the art of ad- 
ministration are included in the right kind 
of leadership. 

We are also talking about the value to 
the personnel program that the personnel 
executive contributes in playing a vital role 
as a leader in the civic, cultural, and fra- 
ternal affairs of the community. Participa- 
tion in community activities takes time 
from a busy work schedule. There are per- 
sonnel executives who begrudge the de- 
mands volunteer programs make on their 
time. When success in community leader- 
ship becomes known, labor contributions 
increase. The wise personnel executive 
cherishes the opportunity to establish a 
reputation in contributing to community 
programs. He knows the long-range value 
of friendships established with leaders in 
the community. Wide personal friendships 
become friendships for the personnel pro- 
gram. 

Community-wide understanding and sup- 
port of a personnel program make the 
difference between a strong program and a 
mediocre one. The value to recruitment 
alone, if there were no other benefit, is 
worth all efforts spent in volunteer pro- 
grams. There is the experience opportunity 
for personnel leadership development. The 
community contacts afford the personnel 
executive an opportunity to become ac- 
quainted in advance with future legislators 
and policy-making people who will serve 
his organization in the future. Programs 
are often sold in advance through friend- 
ships made in serving with community 
leaders. A new program, or improvement of 
an old one, can best be accomplished when 
personal confidence has already been es- 
tablished. Sincere and unselfish service to 
the community is a natural method of es- 
tablishing such confidence. It also affords 
channels to sell the personnel needs of the 
organization. 

The kind of qualities developed in the 
personnel man are urgently needed in dis- 
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charging his work responsibilities. The time 
he spends in outside affairs is as important 
to his program as the office time. He cannot 
succeed without community resources. In 
fact, his outside efforts bring savings of 
time to his work schedule. Recruitment time 
is cut by referrals from friends; men and 
women through community contacts freely 
assist in applicant evaluations and the sell- 
ing of a good program is half accomplished 
by advance community experiences. Giving 
the same character of leadership to the or- 
ganization is a distinct contribution to the 
effort of solving problems on turnover. 

We have previously mentioned demo- 
cratic and dynamic leadership. This type of 
leadership not only utilizes the ideas and 
efforts of the organization but of individuals 
in the community in achieving the work 
schedules and objectives of the personnel 
department with regularity. Ideas from sev- 
eral informed individuals are nearly always 
superior to the knowledge of one individual, 
and the application of judgment by a num- 
ber of experienced persons to important de- 
cisions produces sounder policies. “Picking 
the brains” of individuals who have knowl- 
edge important to the personnel adminis- 
trator is part of the answer to the turnover 
problem. 

Perhaps the greatest attributes of the kind 
of leadership about which we are speaking, 
are a deep human interest and understand- 
ing of people and the treating of each in- 
dividual as an important person. 


Summary 

In summation, maintaining successfully a 
service of career employees is dependent on 
the abilities of the personnel executive in 
selling and properly administering the right 
kind of personnel system, having a demo- 
cratic management philosophy, and exercis- 
ing dynamic leadership in personnel func- 
tions. If it takes improvements in prestige 
of the organization, compensation of em- 
ployees, work atmosphere, and personnel 
policies in general in order to increase the 
number of career employees, the personnel 
executive must contribute the needed ideas 
and sell them to the policy-making body of 
the organization and to the individuals af- 
fected by or involved in the personnel 
system. 
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Physical Condition Tests for Smaller Communities 


Physical tests for policemen, firemen, and other 
strenuous occupations are important parts of a 
good selection process. 





FoR MANY YEARS, large personnel agen- 
cies have been reaping the benefits of phys- 
ical condition testing. It is possible for 
smaller jurisdictions to achieve the same 
results. Neither the size of the community 
nor the size of the personnel staff need pro- 
hibit the use of a physical condition testing 
program. This type of testing can be 
adapted to the size of any agency that 
wishes to broaden its testing programs. 


Purpose of Physical Condition Tests 


What are physical condition tests? What 
are the benefits of such a test program? How 
can a small limited staff carry on such a 
testing procedure? Physical condition tests 
are tests of the potential physical ability of 
an applicant to perform the duties of a 
position. These tests differ completely from 
the standard medical examination for blood 


pressure, weight, pulse, lungs, etc. Even 


though such checks may be satisfactory, 
they do not indicate that the applicant can 
actually do the work. The tests also differ 
from performance tests used to measure 
learned abilities such as typing, welding, or 
equipment operation. 

A physical condition test is designed to 
determine if a person in good health ac- 
tually has the muscular co-ordination, the 
physical ability, and the stamina necessary 
to perform the job. Physical condition test- 
ing is sometimes referred to as an “agility” 
test, but agility is only one of the traits that 
can be measured by this type of testing; 
endurance, co-ordination, strength, and 
dexterity are some of the other areas that 
can be tested. 

A personnel director once said that “the 
physical condition test complements the 
medical examination in the same way the 
oral examination complements the written 
examination.” Personnel administrators have 
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always been reluctant to place the whole 
weight of selection on the written examina- 
tion. It is therefore conceivable, as the per- 
sonnel director points out, that the whole 
physical person should be examined and 
not simply the chemical and _ biological 
make-up of the applicant. 

The purposes of using physical condition 
testing can be illustrated by drawing a par- 
allel with intelligence testing. The applicant 
may have intelligence and a healthy body, 
but be incapable of actually performing on 
the job. I am sure that every personnel man 
will agree, for example, that a high intel- 
ligence doesn’t automatically indicate that 
the applicant is the best one suited for the 
job in question. It still remains to be de- 
termined whether the applicant will use 
this intelligence and will be motivated to 
apply his mental abilities to his new job. 
This same line of reasoning can also be 
applied to the relation between a medically 
approved person and a healthy person who 
has used his good health to obtain muscular 
co-ordination, agility, strength, and en- 
durance. The applicant through his intel- 
ligence can learn to do the job, and the ap- 
plicant through his physical condition is 
able physically to perform the duties he 
learns. The selection process is thereby im- 
proved. By better selection of applicants for 
the whole job, training costs can be reduced, 
and turnover due to ineptness and personal 
dissatisfaction can be lowered. The depart- 
ment receives a whole workable man to be 
used in whatever capacity he is needed. 


Development of a Testing Program 


The physical condition test is a series of 
tests each of which is geared to a certain 
trait. But it is first necessary to determine 
what traits are needed for the job being 
filled. For example, research has shown 








that a policeman should be examined thor- 
oughly by the use of physical condition tests 
to determine whether he has acceptable de- 
grees of ability in the following requisites: 
(1) lifting, carrying, pushing, pulling 
(strength) as compared with sedentary, 
light work, medium work, heavy work, and 
very heavy work. Policemen fall under the 
medium-work requirement. Therefore, aver- 
age levels of competence on the examina- 
tions are needed for these traits. (2) Climb- 
ing and balancing were rated as critical 
requirements. For this item above-average 
abilities are needed to pass the examination. 
(3) Reaching, handling, fingering and feel- 
ing sensitivity were rated very necessary. 
These traits, too, need to be above average. 
This research was part of a report entitled 
“Job Analysis and Classification Study of 
the Police Officer Occupation” by Weather- 
head, Paynter & Association. In the study 
such police duties as pursuit, overcoming 
resistance to arrest, breaking up disturb- 
ances, using firearms, using typewriter, 
rescuing citizens, and patrolling on foot or 
motorcycle were some of the specific duties 
stressed. 

From an extensive study of this kind, 
small communities can acquire an idea of 
what traits are needed for various positions. 
Small communities can take advantage of 
these scientific studies and adopt them for 
themselves. Such municipal reference li- 
braries as those in Milwaukee and Detroit 
can be of assistance in locating similar 
studies. 

Once the traits have been determined, a 
battery of tests can be devised. Some tests 
are very simple to administer; others take 
various amounts of equipment, time, and 
ingenuity. One useful source of information 
on the development, administration, scoring, 
and interpretation of the physical condition 
tests is “Physical Condition Tests in the 
Selection of Public Employees.”! This pub- 
lication enables small agencies to pick and 
choose tests that will fit their individual 
needs. Not all positions need physical con- 


1 Forbes E. McCann, William A. Cunning- 
ham, and Clifford S. Holley. Physical Condi- 
tion Tests in the Selection of Public Employees 
(Personnel Report No. 582). Chicago: Public 
Personnel Association, 1958. $2.00; PPA mem- 
bers $1.50. 
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dition testing. Physical condition examina- 
tions have been validated for classifications 
of laborers, equipment operators, tree 
trimmers, linemen, life guards, policemen, 
and firefighters. 

Small jurisdictions can usually administer 
the tests themselves or use local facilities and 
personnel to aid them. Teachers of physical 
education, the city physician or public 
health director, or recreation department 
personnel are usually available for assist- 
ance without cost. Also state and federal 
agencies will often assist local governments 
in such programs. Semi-public groups such 
as the Y.M.C.A., Boys Clubs, local colleges, 
universities, and athletic clubs are also glad 
to assist in administering the tests or making 
their facilities available. 

The tests are usually simple enough that 
the personnel agency can monitor them it- 
self, but professional assistance, such as the 
local high school coach or one or more of 
those mentioned above, can add the prestige 
and neutrality sometimes necessary. Past 
experiences indicate that where possible the 
same person should administer the tests on 
different occasions, thus adding continuity 
to the scores and providing good evaluation 
for the history of the tests. 

Small agencies can use school or Y.M.C.A. 
gyms, fire stations, and recreation centers 
for holding the examinations. If nothing 
else is available, even a single large room 
is often suitable for small numbers of ap- 
plicants. Equipment needed for the exam- 
ination can often be borrowed from the 
facility having the space available. Other- 
wise, the public schools could provide gym 
mats, low hurdles, tape measures, etc., for 
use during the short time needed for the 
tests. If some of the more intricate examina- 
tions are to be used, the agency could ac- 
quire the materials over several years, but 
this luxury is not needed on the basic tests. 
They can be added later as the program 
proves itself. There are many devices made 
specifically for physical condition testing, 
but because of their cost and the storage 
problem only the large agency doing a lot 
of continuous testing would be wise to make 
such a capital investment. 

Keep in mind that these are simple tests 
to supplement the doctor’s physical report 
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and are not elimination contests to find an 
Adonis or an Atlas. It can be restated that 
the purpose of a physical condition test is 
to determine which applicants have the nec- 
essary traits to perform the duties of the 
job. This is re-emphasized by some cities 
by merely having the test specify “quali- 
fied” or “not qualified” instead of using a 
numerical score added to the total score. 


Example of Tests Used 


As a particular battery of tests set up for 
one position will not always be acceptable 
for another position, each battery should be 
based on the specific traits needed for the 
job. If this is not done, an otherwise quali- 
fied man may be eliminated on traits that 
are not needed. For example, the authors 
of the McCann et al. report suggest the fol- 
lowing battery of tests for policemen: 


Minimum 
Test Passing Score 
Push-ups 15 push-ups 
Standing broad jump 6 ft. 6 in. 
Sit-ups 22 sit-ups 
Wall jump 15 in. 
Agility run 25 sec. 


The push-ups, standing broad jumps, and 
sit-ups are well known and need no explana- 
tion. The wall jump is administered by the 
applicant standing sideways against a wall, 
and with his inside hand he reaches as high 
as he can keeping both feet on the floor and 
his knees straight. The applicant then as- 
sumes a squat position and springs as high 
as he can and makes another mark on the 
wall. The distance between the two marks is 
then measured. 

In the obstacle course (agility run) 50 
yards long, the applicant carries a 25-pound 
bag on his shoulder 20 yards, tosses it to the 
left, crawls under two wooden horses, 
sprints to the end of a 50-yard measure 
(preferably a wall), returns, goes over 2 
low hurdles, picks up 25-pound bag, and 
returns to the finish line. 

Tests such as these would, of course, not 
be applicable for other positions, since a 
laborer or a lifeguard would not particularly 
have to meet all of these standards, but 
should meet other standards more pertinent 
to his job. In this battery for policemen it 
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will be noted that some of the well-known 
tests have not been recommended for use. In 
the past, chin-ups, rope climbs, and wall- 
scaling have been regarded as good indica- 
tions of arm and shoulder strength. Recently, 
it has been determined that chin-ups, rope 
climbing, and wall-scaling are learned re- 
sponses, and do not accurately examine an 
individual’s potential agility or strength. By 
eliminating these tests from the battery, all 
applicants are placed on the same level. The 
exceptionally well-developed person will ex- 
ceed the normal standards, yet the average 
person will be able to meet the desired 
standards without unfair competition. 

The scoring of the battery can be made a 
decision of the agency since there are two 
major methods. One is the “qualifying” or 
“not qualifying” physical condition test 
using no score. Passing is necessary before 
continuing with the examination or ultimate 
placement on an eligible list. A variation of 
this method is to set minimum and maxi- 
mum levels with a passing score assigned 
necessary to qualify. 

The other method is to assign a per- 
centage of the examination score to the 
physical condition battery. The score is set 
up for each test and converted to the as- 
signed percentage, either on a total score 
or on the passing score. Variations of these 
are many and can be designed to fit the 
local practice and custom. Most cities as- 
sign 10 percent of the physical condition 
test score to be applied to the total examina- 
tion score. This gives some advantage to the 
better physically qualified applicant but 
does not eliminate or supersede the appli- 
cant with superior written or oral scores. 


Disadvantages and Advantages 


With every program, there are some dis- 
advantages. The use of physical condition 
tests makes the selection process longer, a 
point that has been the object of criticism 
of public personnel programs for many 
years. The possibility of an applicant in- 
juring himself is present at the examination, 
although legal protection can be arranged 
by the agency through the use of waivers; 
this must be considered. 

While physical condition tests are not ex- 
pensive to give, the benefits to be achieved 








by using them must be balanced against 
other competing demands for the personnel 
agency’s available funds—particularly if the 
agency is severely limited in its budget. 
Also, long-range planning is required to 
obtain space and the time and assistance 
necessary—especially when everything is on 
a beg-and-borrow level. 

The main advantage of such a testing 
program is that it is another effort, another 
method in the process of supplying the gov- 
ernmental jurisdiction with the “right man 
for the job.” It can reduce turnover and 
rejection during the probationary period, 
thus lowering recruiting, training, and re- 
placement costs. It gives greater flexibility 
to the supervisor and administrator who 
will not be hampered by physical limitations 
of an employee in a routine or an emer- 
gency placement. This can be most impor- 
tant to the small agency where manpower 
must be utilized to the maximum, where 
the duties of each employee are very broad 
and general, and each limitation of an em- 
ployee is a handicap. 

The use of physical condition tests has 
been accepted by applicants as well as 
administrators. It gives them something be- 
sides a paper and pencil to show their capa- 
bilities. They have acknowledged their fail- 
ures as definitely their own and not to be 
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attributed to tricky written questions or 
nervous responses at an oral interview. 

The physical condition tests have been 
used by many small cities successfully, and 
reports indicate that they will continue their 
use because of the advantages gained. Most 
of the tests recommended for use have 
been simple tests such as push-ups, broad 
jump, weight moving, obstacle courses, and 
ladder climb. Some cities have started these 
programs with policemen and firemen and 
have then extended the testing into the 
areas of laborers and unskilled positions, 
equipment operators, lifeguards, tree trim- 
mers, linemen, and similar jobs. In some 
instances, the physical condition test is the 
only test given for unskilled classifications. 
Some of the cities such as Stockton, and 
Alameda, California; Miami Beach, Florida; 
Hamilton, Ohio; and Ogden, Utah, have 
been using these tests for many years. These 
cities and others have proved how the prob- 
lems of limited space, equipment, time, 
money, and manpower have been overcome 
to install and use physical condition testing. 
The results have been rewarding. They are 
receiving the benefits that many have felt 
were limited to the large complex organiza- 
tion. These cities have proved that small 
jurisdictions can have a physical condition 
testing program. 
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The Chinese Examination Yuan 
Adapted from a manuscript by Mo Teh-hui 


Over ten years have passed since the introduction of constitutional government in the 
Republic of China in 1948 when the Examination: Yuan began to exercise those powers 
which were conferred upon it by the Chinese constitution. The following is no more 
than a short summary of the work which the Examination Yuan has done during that 


decade. 


According to the organic law of the Examination Yuan, the Examination Yuan 
council, which is composed of the President, the Vice-President, and the examination 
commissioners, has overall charge of matters pertaining to examinations. The first 
Examination Yuan council held a total of 163 meetings, first in Nanking, and, from 
January 13, 1950, to August 26, 1954, in Taipei. 


The second Examination Yuan council and its committees held 357 meetings of 
various kinds between September, 1954, and the end of August, 1958. In addition, both 
the first and second Examination Yuan councils have held many informal meetings for 
the exchange of views on various subjects. Many laws and regulations have been enacted 
or amended by the Examination Yuan including organic laws and regulations, rules 
governing official conduct, examination laws and regulations, and personnel laws and 
regulations. 

Improving Examinations 


Although the Chinese examination system had had a venerable history and had been 
widely copied by other countries, some of its techniques long ago became obsolete and 
required further study to bring them up to date. For this purpose, a committee for the 
study of examination techniques was set up in June, 1951, followed by a committee for 
the improvement of examination techniques established in October, 1954. The results 
of studies made by both committees showed that the intelligence tests used in educa- 
tional institutions should also be applied to the examination of candidates for govern- 
ment service, and that the right-or-wrong method of testing the examinees for special 
courses of study should also be adopted in order to save time, energy, and money. That 
was why “intelligence” was listed among the subjects to be examined in the higher and 
general screening examinations and the nation-wide higher and general examinations 
beginning in 1951. After several years of experimentation, it was decided that “intel- 
ligence” would be only one of the many subjects to be examined in the nation-wide 


Editor’s Note: The Examination Yuan is the central personnel agency of the government of 
the Republic of China. Since the organization of the Examination Yuan in 1948, considerable 
progress has been made toward the establishment of a well rounded personnel program. Nu- 
merous personnel laws and regulations have been enacted; a classification plan has been com- 
pleted; and examination techniques have been refined. 

This description of the Examination Yuan and its operation has been adapted from a more 
extensive manuscript originally prepared by Mo Teh-hui, President of the Examination Yuan. 
Because of space limitations, the original manuscript was condensed for publication by Keith 
Ocheltree, Senior Staff Assistant on the secretariat of the Public Personnel Association. 
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general examination and that its marks would be averaged together with those of all 
other subjects. 


Beginning in 1952, the right-and-wrong method of answering questions was adopted 
for some of the subjects examined in the job placement examination for graduates of 
universities, colleges, and technical schools in Taiwan province. The same method has 
been used for certain subjects in the screening examinations held since 1955, and the 
number of such subjects has been increasing year by year. To assure fairness in grading 
examinations, a set of rules governing the calculation of marks for subjects in the 
right-or-wrong type of examination was promulgated in April, 1956. 


Position Classification 


The question of position classification was initially broached in China by the national 
defense supreme council as early as 1940 when a special organization was set up for its 
investigation and study. Later, some work was accomplished by a committee for the 
study of position classification in 1951 and 1952; and after the reorganization of the 
Examination Yuan itself in September, 1954, the preparatory work for the creation of 
a planning commission on position classification was pushed forward with renewed 
vigor. This commission came into being on October 9, 1954, and remained in force 
until January 4, 1957. With the authority conferred upon it by the organic rules, the 
commission set about to carry out its duties and the entire planning was successfully 
completed by the end of December, 1956, as scheduled. With the completion of its work, 
the commission was automatically dissolved. 


All that remained now was for the Examination Yuan to put the planning commis- 
sion’s blueprint into practice. For this purpose, the organic law of the personnel ministry 
was amended in 1957 by the creation of a new division in charge of position classifica- 
tion. Soon after, a position classification division was set up in the personnel ministry. 
At the same time, a guidance committee on position classification was organized in 
the Examination Yuan, consisting of eleven examination commissioners and other per- 
sons with knowledge of position classification. This guidance committee is in charge 
of all matters pertaining to guidance, service rating, and the discussion of related laws, 
regulations, and procedures of implementation. If the present schedule is maintained, 
work on position classification will be completely carried out by July, 1960. 


Selection Procedures 

According to law, all examinations are held under the auspices of the ministry of 
examinations, which is one of the two ministries under the Examination Yuan, the 
other being the personnel ministry. In addition to examining candidates for positions in 
the public service, the ministry of examinations also conducts examinations to qualify 
practitioners of special and technical occupations. All examinations are subdivided into 
two classes: higher and general. In addition to written examinations, screening is also 
used in the selection of qualified personnel for special and technical occupations. 


Another category of public servants needed by the people consists of candidates for 
people’s representatives of all levels and candidates for administrative heads of local 
governments. For the time being, however, only candidates for magistrates, mayors, and 
village and township chiefs are screened by the Examination Yuan as part of its many 


duties. 


The following is a brief account of the various examinations and screenings held 
under the auspices of the Examination Yuan in the last ten years. 


Public Servants Examination 
Higher and General Examination. With the single exception of 1949, the year of the 
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removal of the seat of government from Nanking to Taipei, one higher and general ex- 
amination has been held every year from 1948 to 1957. During this period there was a 
great increase in the number of groups, kinds, and sections of subjects examined due to 
the necessity of coordinating government examination with changes in the university 
and college curricula. 


With the exception of the 1948 examination, which was held on the mainland, both 
the number of candidates taking part in the annual examinations held in Taiwan and 
the number of successful candidates increased from year to year in the period from 1950 
to 1957. The number of participants in the 1950 higher examination was 1,037 and 
that of participants in the general examination was 1,538; in 1957 the corresponding 
figures rose to 4,046 and 5,798, respectively. Similarly, the number of successful candi- 
dates for both the higher and general examination have also been on the increase: 
from 216 to 414 for the higher examination and from 215 to 309 for the general ex- 
amination in the period from 1950 to 1957. These increases are a measure of the 
people’s interest in government service. 


There is a fixed quota of successful candidates for each of the provinces, except 
Taiwan. Owing to the large number of Taiwanese taking part in the examinations, no 
quota is fixed for them. Beginning in 1951, it has been the practice to admit candidates 
in excess of the fixed quotas if the participants do particularly well in the examinations. 
A total of 3,158 successful candidates for the higher examination and 2,603 successful 
candidates for the general examination have been taken in during the period from 1948 
to 1957. In addition, seven successful candidates were admitted in the extraordinary 
examination for diplomatic service held in November, 1948. This makes a grand total 
of 5,768 successful candidates from 1948 to 1957. 


Special Examination. Special examinations may be held whenever the central or 
local authorities need special personnel and request the holding of such examinations. 
Exclusive of examinations for temporary employees and personnel below the hsien, or 
county, level, 53 such examinations were held between 1949 and 1957, inclusive, pro- 
ducing a total of 22,402 successful candidates. These examinations include job place- 
ment examinations for university, college, and higher occuptional school graduates in 
Taiwan; examinations for police, judicial, and court-martial personnel; for employees 
to serve in national banks; for social and educational administration personnel; for 
health technical personnel; for administrative personnel in the mountainous regions; 
and for postal, telecommunications, navigation, and meteorological personnel under the 
ministry of communications. Of all these categories of examinations, more people took 
part in the job placement examination than in any of the rest, and 16,823 candidates 
received passing grades. 


There is another sort of special examination for present incumbents of government 
service to qualify them for official positions and fix their official status. This examina- 
tion was held because these persons were initially admitted into government service 
without the benefit of examination. Five such examinations were held in 1955 and 
1956, and although the number of participants was only a few hundred, the number 
of subjects examined was very large. 


Promotion Examinations. All temporary government employees or officials of the 
appointive rank, who have served in their present positions for a required number of 
years and have drawn the highest salaries for those positions, may take part in promo- 
tion examinations. These examinations may be requested and held whenever vacancies 
for officials of the appointive rank are available in any office that also has men and 
women fully qualified to be promoted to those vacancies. Even employees of offices 
which have not requested promotion examinations may participate whenever one is 
held, if they are qualified. Altogether 17 promotion examinations have been held since 
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1950. Of these 17 examinations, only one was participated in by candidates from more 
than one office. A total of 683 candidates have successfully passed these examinations. 


Examination for Special Occupations and Technicians 

Higher and General Examination. With the exception of 1949, a higher and general 
examination for special and technical occupations has been held every year from 1948 
to 1957 along with the nation-wide higher and general examination for public servants. 
The higher examination for special occupations is divided into three groups and three 
kinds of subjects; the general examination for special occupations is divided into one 
group and four kinds of subjects. No change whatever has been made in this division 
of subjects since the beginning of the program. 


Candidates in the higher examination for technical specialists are examined on the 
same subjects, on the same questions, and at the same time as candidates taking part 
in the higher examination for reconstruction personnel. Consequently, candidates who 
take part in the higher examination for reconstruction personnel and pass it success- 
fully are also qualified to be technical specialists. Regional quotas for successful candi- 
dates in examinations for public servants do not apply, however, to successful candidates 
for technicians. Therefore, anyone who, owing to the quota system, is barred from 
being a successful candidate in the examinations for public servants can still be a suc- 
cessful candidate in examinations for technicians and become a fully qualified technical 
specialist. 


In the last ten years a grand total of 1,181 candidates have successfully passed the 
higher and general examination for special and technical occupations. Of these, 655 
were successful candidates in both the public servants and technical personnel ex- 
aminations, and 526 were successful candidates only in the examination for technicians. 


Special Examination. Special examinations are held only in case of need. Up to the 
end of 1957, a total of 31 such examinations were held, including examinations for 
four categories of personnel, i.e., Chinese herb doctors, navigational personnel, tele- 
communications personnel for ships and airplanes, and architects and assistant tech- 
nicians in Taiwan province. The total number of successful candidates in all these 
special examinations is 2,982. 


Screening. According to law, in order to be qualified to practice any special or tech- 
nical occupation, a person may also be screened by committees appointed by the ex- 
amination authorities. Altogether, eight such committees have been appointed for the 
purpose of screening the qualifications of lawyers, accountants, agricultural technicians, 
industrial technicians, mining technicians, medical personnel, Chinese herb doctors, and 
navigational personnel. In the decade between 1948 and 1957, a grand total of 20,991 
have been screened and found to have been duly qualified for these various occupations. 


To insure that only properly qualified individuals will stand for public offices of local 
governments, the Examination Yuan, working in cooperation with the Executive Yuan, 
has drawn up two sets of regulations, one governing the screening of candidates for 
magistrates and mayors and the other governing the screening of candidates for village, 
township, and district chiefs in Taiwan province. 


The Examination Yuan has also drawn up a set of rules governing the organization 
of a committee for the screening of candidates for magistrates and mayors in Taiwan 
province. This committee has been assigned the duty of screening candidates for village, 
township, and district chiefs, also. Up to the end of 1957, 223 candidates for magistrates 
and mayors and 759 candidates for village, township, and district chiefs have been 
screened and found to be duly qualified. 


Examination for Poor and Self-Taught Candidates, A characteristically Chinese kind 
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of examination has been devised for poor men and women who are unable to obtain a 
formal education, and who are yet ambitious enough to study by themselves to prepare 
for public service. This examination is held every year prior to the nation-wide higher 
and general examinations and enabies successful candidates to take future higher and 
general examinations for public servants. 


One interesting feature of this examination is that the examinee is graded subject by 
subject, so that he may pass one or two courses in one year and continue to be examined 
on other subjects in the following years. If he can pass all the required subjects within 
a period of five years, he is permitted to take part in future higher and general examina- 
tions. However, if he cannot pass all the required subjects within a period of five years, 
he must be re-examined on any subject which he may have passed more than five years 
ago. 


This kind of examination was first instituted in 1930 and the results have been better 
than those attained in any other kind of examination. Its principal value lies in the fact 
that it has permitted many poor and self-taught persons to be qualified for public service, 
from which they would otherwise be barred. Altogether, 1,092 of these men and women 
have passed the higher examination and 1,438 have passed the general examination. 


Personnel Administration 


Personnel administration is the work of the personnel ministry which has charge of 
ten of the eleven functions of the Examination Yuan; only the function of examination 
being the responsibility of the ministry of examination. 


The duties of the personnel ministry may be roughly divided into two kinds: drawing 
up unified laws and regulations for personnel administration, and supervising the per- 
sonnel administration of other government offices. The following will briefly summarize 
the work done in personnel administration since the introduction of constitutional gov- 
ernment in 1948. 


Enactment of Basic Laws. Since the personnel system has three principal aspects— 
appointment, emoluments, and service rating—the laws which govern these functions 
are therefore basic laws in personnel administration. The three original laws governing 
appointments, emoluments, and service rating were promulgated by the chief of state on 
January 1, 1949. But as this coincided with the removal of the seat of government from 
Nanking to the south and, later, to Taiwan, a fresh study of the new laws had to be made 
in order to adapt them to the changing circumstances. After four years of careful study 
and reconsideration, amendments were proposed and transferred to the Legislative 
Yuan for action in December, 1952. The laws were promulgated by the chief of state 
on January 9, 1954. 


The three laws governing appointments, emoluments, and service rating are laws for 
personnel administration in times of peace. Detailed rules for the application of the 
three basic laws, table of official positions, table of official ranking, table of annual serv- 
ice rating, and table of general service rating were all urgent matters which had to be 
drawn up, approved, and promulgated by the Examination Yuan. These form the first 
group of subsidiary laws and regulations. 


According to the law governing appointments, qualified candidates for public service 
are to have their names listed in an official register. Hence, it was necessary for the 
personnel ministry to draw up a set of rules for the compilation of a roster of prospective 
candidates for official positions. The law governing appointments also provides for the 
distribution to every official of a handbook in which are listed all personnel actions during 
his career. This handbook is regarded as a legal certificate. In order to carry out this 
provision of the law, the personnel ministry drew up a set of rules on handbooks for 
public servants. These two sets of rules had to be improvised literally from scratch and 
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were promulgated in April and May, 1955, respectively. They form the second group of 
subsidiary laws and regulations. 


Also, according to the law governing appointments, public officials can be appointed 
only on condition that they successfully pass the required examinations, or their qualifi- 
cations be submitted to and approved by the personnel ministry, or they be promoted 
from a lower to a higher rank according to law. For all these purposes, the personnel 
ministry has continuously devoted its efforts to drawing up new and revising old laws 
and regulations and submitting them to the competent authorities for comment. Some 
of these laws and regulations have completed their legislative procedure; some are in 
legislative procedure; and some are still being discussed with the competent authorities. 
All these form the third part of subsidiary laws and regulations. 


The three parts described above constitute the unified laws and regulations on per- 
sonnel that the personnel ministry has been trying to draw up in the last few years. 


Laws Governing Public Officials 


A public officials service law was promulgated in 1939 and was later twice amended, 
once in 1943 and once in 1947. In August, 1956, the personnel ministry drew up a draft 
revision whereby the head of any office may exercise the right of administrative super- 
vision by dismissing subordinate officials. It was thought that by this means there would 
be better morale among the public servants. 


At the same time, the personnel ministry also drew up a draft law for the protection 
of public officials in order to forestall any possible abuse of power by their superiors. 
Both drafts are at this writing being submitted to the competent authorities for comment. 


A public officials retirement law was promulgated in 1943 and has been twice 
amended. Even with the amendments, however, it was still felt that the retirement 
pension provided in the law was insufficient to maintain the livelihood of the officials 
after retirement and that there were too many obstacles in the way of implementation. 
Hence, the personnel ministry began a serious study of the problems that had arisen. As 
a result, the ministry drew up a draft revision of the law whereby the retirement pension 
was raised and officials were classified into different grades. An age limit was also in- 
cluded. This draft revision was submitted to the Examination Yuan for further study in 
October, 1956. After several months’ intensive study by the Examination Yuan, the 
draft was finally submitted to the Legislative Yuan for consideration in April, 1957. 


Prospective Public Servants. Owing to the strictly limited number of public officials 
following the removal of the seat of government to Taiwan, the personnel ministry 
thought it necessary to register the names of a larger number of prospective public 
servants who could be immediately appointed to government positions as soon as the 
mainland was recovered. A set of rules governing this procedure was approved and 
promulgated on October 14, 1950. After consultation, it was later decided to divide 
prospective public servants into 36 categories and to restrict their registration to persons 
who were residing in Taiwan, Kinmen, Hongkong, Macao, and other parts of the Free 
World where there were diplomatic and consular representatives of the Republic of 
China. It was further decided that these rules would remain in force only until the law 
governing the appointment of public officials went into effect. 


For the first three years, only some 20,000 prospective public servants had registered 
with the authorities. But in November, 1953, after the amended law governing the 
appointment of public officials had passed through the Legislative Yuan, it became 
known that the appointment of public officials would henceforth be limited to those who 
had passed the required examinations, or whose qualifications had been approved by the 
personnel ministry, or whose promotion had been authorized according to law. The 
general public suddenly realized that the registration of prospective public servants, 
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then underway, was the only way for those without jobs to enter public service later on. 
Therefore, large numbers of people rushed to register, and in slightly more than one 
month prior to January 14, 1954, when the rules for the registration of the names of 
prospective public servants were abrogated, approximately 176,900 persons were reg- 
istered. With this sudden increase of registrants, the personnel ministry was faced with 
a tremendous challenge. In view of this situation, the entire staff of the personnel min- 
istry was devoted to the task for many months. By the end of 1957, a total of 144,676 
applications for registration had been screened. The remainder either were being 
processed or lacked sufficient testimonials. 


As soon as the rules for the compilation of a roster of prospective candidates for 
official positions and the rules on handbooks for public officials were promulgated, the 
personnel ministry began to make preparations for their implementation. But owing to 
financial stringency, the compilation of the roster began with personnel of the “selected 
appointment” rank. Only later would rosters of those of lower ranks be compiled. At 
present, rosters of personnel of both the “selected appointment” and the “recommended 
appointment” ranks have been completed and distributed to the various offices for use. 
A roster of personnel of the “appointive rank” has also been compiled for distribution. 


The public officials handbook for the central government was completed in June, 
1958, and has been distributed. Handbooks for officials of the “recommended appoint- 
ment” rank of the local governments and for officials of the “appointive rank” in local 
government offices of the second grade and above will be prepared soon. Handbooks 
for officials of the “appointive rank” in local government offices below the second 
grade will be prepared by the personnel commission of the Taiwan provincial govern- 
ment. 


Insurance. A public servants insurance law was promulgated by the chief of state on 
January 29, 1958. At the same time, a resolution was passed by the Legislative Yuan to 
the effect that the work should be started within six months for the organization of a 
public servants insurance supervisory commission under the aegis of the personnel 
ministry. The latter is presently engaged in drawing up a set of rules for the organization 
of that commission and detailed rules for the application of the public servants in- 
surance law. As soon as the drafts are submitted to the Examination Yuan and duly 
approved, they will be promulgated. 


Screening of Personnel Cases. The screening of personnel cases is done by the per- 
sonnel ministry which supervises the implementation of personnel laws and regulations 
by the various offices. In this way, personnel administration is at once unified for the 
whole country. The personnel cases to be screened fall into four categories: appoint- 
ments, including the screening of salaries; service rating; retirement; and pension. The 
first category is subdivided into three smaller divisions: appointments proper; registra- 
tion of transfers from one official position to another; and definitive appointment after 
a period of probation. Cases which do not conform to law and regulations are rejected. 


In the period from 1950 to 1957, 25,560 cases of appointment, 68,074 cases of service 
rating, 142 cases of retirement, and 571 cases of pension have been screened by the 
personnel ministry. 


As to the supervision of the personnel administration of other offices, the work is 
divided into two aspects: establishment of offices and employment of personnel. This 
kind of supervision was at first applied only to government offices, and was later ex- 
tended to schools and public enterprises. From 1950 to 1957, 867 government Offices, 
159 schools, and 164 public enterprises have been screened and permitted to operate. 
As to the employment of personnel, in the same period, 1,537 employees of government 
offices, 152 employees of schools, and 203 employees of public enterprises have been 
screened and permitted to hold their jobs. 
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ipndersg "0d QUESTIONS of personnel policy and practice seldom yield “cut-and-dried” an- 
swers. The editors have posed the question below to several persons representing different 
points of view to give readers guidelines in formulating their own policies. 


THE QUESTION 


“We often hear the generalization that ‘civil service employees can’t 
be fired.’ Based on your own observation and experience, do you think 
there is justification for such an assertion?” 


Says O. W. CAMPBELL... 


County Manager, Metropolitan Dade 


County, Florida 


As are most loose generalizations, the one 
to the effect that civil service employees 
can’t be fired is neither valid nor construc- 
tive. The statement contains two inaccura- 
cies, both of which require definition and 
analysis before a true conclusion can be 
made. 

The first inaccuracy is the implication 
that all civil service systems are identical. 
This is clearly not true. Systems vary from 
jurisdiction to jurisdiction in many particu- 
lars. Few are identical as to legal base and 
procedure. None are the same as to tradi- 
tion and practice. Civil service systems were 
originally oriented as protective devices for 
public employees against political spoils 
systems. As administrative processes became 
perfected and, more particularly, as de- 
mands for manpower became more acute 
during and since World War II, public per- 
sonnel systems have been modified toward 
a more positive approach. This has meant 
less concern with getting rid of an employee 
in favor of utilizing personnel available to 
a maximum of their competence and ability. 

A dismissal in today’s labor market usu- 
ally means that management has failed, 
either at the recruiting level or somewhere 
along the line involving the employee’s 
supervision, motivation, and development. 
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It identifies a mistake, and properly is not 
relied on except as a last resort. 

The second inaccuracy is that employees 
cannot be fired. Except in most unusual 
circumstances, employees can be discharged 
for proper cause. Some systems make this 
process more difficult than others, but few 
are so rigid as to preclude a termination if 
the facts are accurate and relate to the good 
of the service. 

Usually, failure to get rid of incompetent 
personnel is the result of timidity, careless- 
ness, or laziness on the part of the immedi- 
ate supervisor. In a few special services, 
such as police work, a formalized public 
hearing may postpone the elimination of an 
undesirable officer when exposure of certain 
information might injure an innocent third 
party, but these cases are quite rare and 
can usually be handled in another way. 

Dependence upon formal procedures, in- 
volved public hearings, legalistic protections, 
and appeals to the courts are contrary to 
modern-day needs and to progressive per- 
sonnel practice. These devices do become 
obstacles to good management, but are not 
absolutes. If constructive supervision is 
practiced, proper investigation and review 
of employee complaints and delinquencies 
are utilized, and if counseling, training, 
transfers, and placement adjustments are 
sincerely attempted, dismissal as a device is 
minimized to a negligible factor. Formalized 
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review procedures become either routine or 
valueless. 

To summarize, both industry and govern- 
ment today, to be effective, must develop 
and retain the help available to it. To this 
end, good management and good personnel 
practice become synonymous. Concern is 
more with motivation and development than 
with discharge of an employee. Under such 
circumstances, an open back door is not to 
be feared; rather, it serves as a simpler, 
easier way to correct a serious maladjust- 
ment. On the other hand, a closed back 
door may temporarily retard the solution of 
a serious personnel problem, but cannot be 
used as an excuse for the more serious 
errors or Omissions of management. 

The chief evil occurs when management 
and the personnel agency are compart- 
mentalized and assume competitive attitudes 
or objectives. Such an operative pattern may 
frequently obstruct appropriate dismissals 
as well as prevent effective prior administra- 
tive remedies. This situation is neither civil 
service nor system. It is essentially a mani- 
festation of selfish petty politics. No or- 
ganization can function effectively under 
such conditions. 


Says EDWARD R. SILBERMAN .. . 


Assistant Administrator for Personnel, 
Veterans Administration 


Public personnel people hear with un- 
pleasant frequency remarks to the effect 
that “you can’t fire an unsatisfactory em- 
ployee.” Our first temptation is to answer 
“Of course you can!” and then to cite sta- 
tistics in defense of our reply, such as, “In 
the last full year the federal government 
fired over 13,000 employees.” After landing 
this crusher we go our righteous way, 
bothered at most with only a tiny uncom- 
fortable feeling that while our answer may 
have been the truth, it was not the whole 
truth. 

It would be more accurate, I suggest, if 
we replied by saying that it is not hard to 
fire federal employees in some circum- 
stances, but it is quite difficult to do so in 
others. To be more specific, it is usually 
pretty easy to fire employees who are in 
their probational period; or employees who 
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commit what might be called “clean-cut” 
delinquencies, such as stealing government 
property or persistently violating safety 
regulations, or frequently reporting to work 
in a drunken condition. 

It can be—and often is—very hard to fire 
the employee who is moderately submar- 
ginal in work performance and conduct— 
the kind of person who does a pretty poor 
job of work and who also, in many in- 
stances, behaves in such a fashion as to be 
a pain in the collective neck of his organ- 
ization. Almost any sizable organization has 
at least a few such people among its cur- 
rent employees. 

To remove someone of this caliber, or 
lack of it, you need a supervisor who is 
capable of setting reasonable standards of 
performance and conduct; skilled in com- 
municating those to the employee; patient 
and diligent in trying to help the employee 
to meet those standards; adept in establish- 
ing a clear and convincing record of the 
employee’s failure to meet the standards; 
persuasive in lining up corroborative wit- 
nesses; and tough enough emotionally to be 
willing to endure an employee hearing at 
which, in many instances, he, the super- 
visor, rather than the employee, is put on 
the defensive. 

Then of course you must also have a per- 
sonnel officer who is familiar with the laws, 
regulations, and rulings relating to removals 
and has a great deal of human wisdom as 
well. Such a supervisor and such a person- 
nel officer are generally all you need to en- 
sure a removal that will stick. 

All you need! Actually it adds up to a 
great deal—enough to warrant the conclu- 
sion that removal action, under our present 
system, is far from being a tempting pros- 
pect to the average supervisor or personnel 
officer. And yet, even if I could do so, I 
wouldn’t want the present system changed 
in its essentials. (There’s plenty of room for 
improvement in details and administration!) 
So far as I’m concerned, it should be hard 
for government agencies to fire a career em- 
ployee—hard in the sense that the agency 
should be required to have and prove a 
good case; hard, too, in the sense that the 
employee should have a right of appeal to 
an impartial outside authority. 





In removing a government employee we 
are dealing with a person’s reputation and 
sometimes even his life. Should we expect 
to do this without solemn and prayerful 
consideration? Is it not better to have a few 
employees unjustifiably escape removal than 
it would be to let innocent people become 
the victims of administrative arbitrariness? 
Who of us would wish to trust anyone— 
except, possibly, himself—with unrestricted 
and unappealable power to remove employ- 
ees? And what would be the climate of a 
civil service in which people could be fired 
with the ease and freedom for which some 
of us unthinkingly yearn? Make no mis- 
take about it: The rights which the guilty 
may abuse are part of the psychic income 
and security of al] employees, including the 
most blameless. 

Let us face up frankly to the fact that 
removals often are difficult and let us take 
the action that logically follows. Here is 
where we need good programs of supervi- 
sory training, to be given long before the 
supervisor is faced with the emotional strain 
of a specific disciplinary crisis. And here is 
where we need good programs of personnel 
staff guidance and assistance, so that the 
supervisor can successfully carry out his 
responsibility for removing from the or- 
ganization those who will not meet fair 
standards of work and behavior. 

The supervisor may well be reluctant to 
face up to this particular duty. We have to 
help him do this—and it really will be help- 
ing him, because removal action, with all its 
headaches and perils, is still likely to add 
up to less pain and trouble than is caused 
when the supervisor has to “work” with a 
seriously delinquent employee day after day 
after day. 


Says PHILIP R. BERGER... 
Director of Personnel, County of Ala- 
meda, California 


This question is at least as old as the 
civil service system—and that goes *way 
back into the dawn of history in such places 
as Egypt and China. No doubt it was just 
as good for a vigorous discussion among 
students of public administration in the days 
of the pharaohs as it is today. 

My own observation, in 21 years with 
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Alameda County, 
employees can be and are dismissed. Most 
department heads prefer to secure a resig- 
nation as a pleasanter way to terminate the 
employee’s services. This makes figures 
meaningless, since the true number of dis- 
missals is much greater than what is shown 
under that heading in statistical reports. 

Our law in Alameda County is like most 


others in that the dismissed employee may | 


appeal to the civil service commission, which 
has the power to revoke or modify the ac- 
tion. Department heads object to dismissal 
hearings, saying that they, rather than the 
dismissed employees, are placed on trial. 


is that unsatisfactory | 








They also dislike the requirement of devel- 
oping specific charges. Nevertheless, they 
have been upheld in at least 75 per cent of 
the hearings held since our system began in 
1927, and in the remaining 25 per cent some 
disciplinary action, such as suspension, was | 
ordered by the commission in more than 
half of the cases. 
The few times when the dismissal was | 
revoked, two patterns were evident. In one, ) 
the department head attempted to base the 
dismissal on a criminal charge, which if | 
true should have been tried in the appro- | 
priate court. A civil service commission 
hearing, is no place to prove the innocence 
or guilt of someone charged with crime. 
Actually in these instances there was in- 


sufficient evidence for prosecution, leaving }, 


the commission with no alternative to re- 
voking the dismissal. 

The second pattern was found in cases 
where the dismissal arose out of personal 
differences having nothing to do with work 
performance. For example, one supervisor, 
who herself has since been dismissed, shared 
an interest in horses with one of her em- 
ployees. This led to close association outside 
of business hours until the friendship broke 
up over some disagreement in the equine 
area. The supervisor then fired the em- 
ployee, but had no facts to support this ac- 
tion in the hearing. Three or four other 
attempted dismissals were similarly due to 
personal disagreements. 

The better supervisors almost never have 
to face an appeal from a dismissed em- 
ployee, because they have cautioned the 
employee about his shortcomings at least 
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once before taking the final step. They have 
specifications in support of their action, with 
the result that nearly always the employee 
tenders his resignation in lieu of being fired. 
This kind of supervisor has few unsatisfac- 
tory employees, since he makes his original 
selection with great care and concentrates 
on training his people instead of thinking 
how to dismiss them. 

Private industry today finds itself limited 
in its freedom to dismiss employees. Union 
agreements often set up procedures quite 
like civil service hearings. Shortage of quali- 
fied personnel may force the retention of 
less than satisfactory people. The effect of 
turnover on unemployment insurance rates, 
and thereby on profits, is important. Where 
fair employment statutes are in effect, the 
question of prejudice can arise. So in all 
probability, the dismissal rate in industry is 
little different from that in civil service. 

This is supported by a study published in 
the October, 1947, issue of Public Personnel 
Review by Barbara Brattin entitled “The 
Dismissal Pattern in the Public Service.” 
This gives the findings of a questionnaire 
mailed to virtually all of the jurisdictions 
with organized personnel programs at that 
time. Replies from 111 state and local agen- 
cies gave a dismissal rate of 1.3 per cent, 
which matched closely the rate in private 
industry as reported by the U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. The dismissal rate reported 
for the federal service in 1947 was much 
higher, 2.5 per cent, but insufficient in- 
formation was available to permit proper 
interpretation of this. 

Figures in recent annual reports of civil 
service agencies show that many dismissals 
are made each year, that a small proportion 
of these are appealed, and that nearly al- 
ways the dismissals are upheld in the hear- 
ings. It appears to be clear that unsatisfac- 
tory employees can be and are being dis- 
missed from civil service jobs every day. 


Says HOWARD O. JOHNSON ... 
Chief of Police, City of Milwaukee 


My answer to this statement is a simple 
one: In the Milwaukee Police Department, 
employees are fired for violation of depart- 
mental rules and regulations. Since 1955, a 
total of 20 police officers have been fired. 
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Many others who were involved in viola- 
tions of the rules and regulations resigned 
voluntarily pending charges in order to 
avoid the stigma of a dismissal on their em- 
ployment records. 

All members and employees of the Mil- 
waukee Police Department are under a civil 
service system which was established in 
1885. Not only are we one of the oldest 
civil service systems in the United States, 
but our police department has the enviable 
record of being an outstanding and efficient 
law enforcement agency with a high degree 
of discipline reputedly more strict than that 
of the armed forces. 

The police department—and the fire de- 
partment as well—are separate units under 
this system, but are under the control and 
supervision of a board of fire and police 
commissioners. Each department, however, 
maintains its own self-discipline, with the 
central body—the commission—being the 
agency to which appeals are made in dis- 
ciplinary instances. It is our opinion that 
these strict disciplinary procedures form a 
line of demarcation between the civil service 
system as it is generally known and our own 
system which is independent of a central 
agency and responsible for its own per- 
sonnel. 

A 300-page loose-leaf book containing 
the rules and regulations governing the con- 
duct of officers and employees is issued to 
each employee of the police department 
upon appointment. This book is thoroughly 
studied and reviewed in the regular in-serv- 
ice training sessions. Hence, the chief of 
police has made sure that every member of 
his force is informed on the policies of the 
department. 

Penalties for misconduct while off duty 
are just as severe as they are for miscon- 
duct committed while on duty, and may 
range from an official reprimand to loss of 
pay, loss of off days, demotion in rank, shift 
transfer, or dismissal, depending upon the 
severity of the offense committed. 

Whenever an officer is observed by his 
superior violating any of the rules and regu- 
lations either on or off duty, the superior 
must take proper official action. He sub- 
mits written reports and immediately noti- 
fies his commanding officer of the particular 








circumstances in the case. This information 
is then turned over by the commanding offi- 
cer to the inspector of police, who discusses 
the case with the chief of police. Charges 
are preferred on an official form, including 
the particular rule and section number 
which has been violated, together with the 
principal facts, such as date, time, place, 
and circumstance. A date is set for trial of 
the accused police officer. 

An inquiry board meets and hears the 
entire testimony of evidence in the case 
from the accused officer and all witnesses 
who were present at the time the violation 
occurred. After the hearing, the board sub- 
mits its recommendation to the chief of 
police as to the punishment to be meted out. 
The latter at his own discretion can either 
follow the recommendation of the inquiry 
board, or reduce or increase the recom- 
mended penalty. 

If the accused officer receives a suspen- 
sion without pay of more than 15 days, or 
is demoted or dismissed, he has the right to 
appeal his case to the board of fire and 
police commissioners, where he is given a 
public hearing. If this board sustains the 
decision of the chief of police—and it has 
been our experience that in most instances 
his decision has been sustained by the com- 
mission—the accused has the right of ap- 
peal to the Circuit Court. 

This system of self-discipline or self-gov- 
ernment by the police department has been 
extremely satisfactory and we feel that 72 
years of successful operation is, in itself, a 
testimonial to its adequacy. We have had 
absolutely no interference whatsoever from 
any outside organizations, such as unions, 
political or veterans groups, etc., who might 
question our methods of handling discipli- 
nary problems within the department. The 
Policemen’s Protective Association in par- 
ticular has definitely taken a stand not to 
interfere in any way in these matters know- 
ing full well that no officer of this depart- 
ment is ever disciplined, accused, or per- 
secuted unjustly. 

All in all, officers of the Milwaukee Police 
Department under our civil service system 
do get fired or, because of misconduct, sepa- 
rated from the service by reason of resigna- 
tion or retirement. 
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Says WINSTON W. CROUCH... 


President, Los Angeles County Civil Serv- 
ice Commission 


Despite the fact that many people believe 


“civil service employees can’t be fired,” dis- 


charges for cause do take place every year 
in the civil services of most jurisdictions 
throughout the country. 

One curious feature of the generalization 
about non-removability is the assumption 
that a healthy personnel system must have 
a number of dismissals per year in order to 
justify its health. In actuality, if the selec- 
tion process is good, and if placement, train- 
ing, and supervision are well done, there 
should be a minimum number of instances 
in which firing would figure legitimately. 

The question still remains, however, 
whether some employees “let down” in per- 
formance when they have passed their pro- 
bationary period and have acquired legal 
tenure under civil service. Unhappily, ex- 
perience shows that some do just that. Does 
civil service, then, actually prevent such 
unsatisfactory employees from being dis- 
charged? It does place upon management 
the responsibility for developing and pre- 
senting objective information to prove that 
an employee has slacked off in production. 

Here lies the point that often is objec- 
tionable to management: the necessity for 
establishing some measure of employee per- 
formance and the requirement of producing 
evidence about the performance of the in- 
dividual employee whose dismissal is sought. 
Often management has not given much 
thought to defining standards of perform- 
ance or to measurement of production prior 
to deciding that a certain employee is un- 
satisfactory. 

Building a case to present to a civil serv- 
ice commission to justify a discharge is not 
merely a matter of dredging up a series of 
incidents or shortcomings ascribed to the 
offending employee. It involves having es- 
tablished standards and policies to guide the 
conduct of every employee in the organiza- 
tion, and then determining the facts when 
an employee falls below these standards. 

Public administration generally recog- 
nizes the responsibility of supervisors to 
train employees on the job and to fit the em- 
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ployee to the job. If this is accepted thought, 
there is some responsibility upon the super- 
visor to show that he has attempted to do 
his part and that the employee has not re- 
sponded. Memoranda of conferences, writ- 
ten notification of serious errors, and repri- 
mands for conduct contrary to standards 
and policies pave the way for dismissal ac- 
tion and demonstrate what management has 
tried to do in improving the employee’s 
performance. The supervisor who has neg- 
lected to do these tasks of management may 
have difficulty in convincing a_ neutral 
third party of the wisdom of dismissal. 

It has been my experience, both as a 
commissioner and a hearing officer, that the 
most frequent difficulty with management 
seems to be the tendency for management 
to present a series of conclusions without 
revealing any of the facts or premises upon 
which the conclusions may have been based. 
Examining the pertinent facts critically be- 
fore arriving at the conclusion that an 
employee “ought to be fired,” and then pre- 
senting those facts in logical array will more 
likely convince the commission, board, or 
officer that their conclusion should agree 
with that of management. 

This becomes all the more important 
when the department head orders a dis- 
charge upon recommendation of subordi- 
nate supervisors. Instead of accepting un- 
questioningly the recommendation of the 
supervisor because the latter is a “sound 
person” or a “good guy,” the department 
head might well evaluate the information 
given and size up the facts before reaching 
a conclusion that he may not be able to de- 
fend later on. 

In my experience a department is usually 
sustained when the department can show 
that it has definite policies and standards 
and that these have been made known to the 
employees, that management has exercised 
supervision and has attempted to correct 
employee behavior, and that specific short- 
comings have been observed. Sometimes a 
discharge “falls apart” when the matter is 
presented weakly or witnesses are reluctant 
to testify. 

One of the most difficult situations exists 
when an employee is being dismissed for 
actions related to emotional disturbance. 
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How can abnormal behavior be described 
objectively and fairly by non-technical per- 
sons? “Proof” is often impossible unless, 
unhappily, the employee behaves at the 
hearing in a manner which will convince 
all those who are present. 

While it is no doubt true that civil serv- 
ice makes dismissal of public employees a 
matter of difficulty because it requires that 
cause be established and proven by substan- 
tial evidence, it is not unique in limiting 
discretion of administrators and supervisors. 
In private industry where unionization has 
taken place, dismissal is a matter of elab- 
orate procedure that departs only slightly in 
form from that of the civil service. There 
contentiousness is very likely to figure and 
the appellant is apt to be represented by 
determined and experienced advocates. 
Civil service is not so unique when we 
closely examine the world of big-scale, 
highly organized and formalized employ- 
ment. 


Says FOSTER B. ROSSER... 
Personnel Director, City of Philadelphia 


The statement “civil service employees 
can’t be fired,” would, I am sure, be viewed 
as without basis by practically all civil serv- 
ice administrators. Certainly there is no 
jurisdiction where discharge of a civil serv- 
ice employee is legally impossible. It may 
well be that in many jurisdictions there are 
so many legal and procedural restrictions 
in the discharging of employees that the line 
officials, in great part, have in desperation 
come to the conclusion that firing an em- 
ployee is an impossibility. Many of us have 
so often heard it said that civil service em- 
ployees cannot be separated that we, too, on 
the basis of certain experiences, are prone 
to come around to the same point of view, 
disturbing though the thought may be. 

I don’t think the question should be “Can 
civil service employees be fired?” but rather 
“Are they being fired (when just cause 
exists)?” The answer to my alternate ques- 
tion—if it can be found—might settle a 
number of other important issues involved 
in our subject. For instance: (1) How do 
disciplinary discharge rates in civil service 
governmental jurisdictions compare with 








those in industry? (2) Ideally, what should 
such discharge rates be? and (3) Why are 
not more employees fired from both gov- 
ernment and industry? 

Getting disciplinary discharge rate data 
from business and industry is next to im- 
possible. After spending two weeks phoning 
and corresponding with various sources, 
I’ve come to the conclusion that industry 
must be more ashamed of its discharge rate 
than we in government. At least we have 
rates and publish them—they do not. How- 
ever, the average annual disciplinary dis- 
charge rate in industry, as reported by the 
U.S. Department of Labor for 1958, was 
2.4 percent. For comparative purposes, a 
survey in 1946 by the Civil Service As- 
sembly of 111 state and local agencies re- 
vealed an annual dismissal rate of 1.3 per- 
cent. In 1954 ten geographically dispersed 
governmental agencies indicated a rate of 
1 percent. In 1958 the discharge rate for the 
city of Philadelphia was 1.16 percent. 

Thus, while the rate for industry is twice 
that shown for government agencies, one is 
compelled to ask if either should be proud 
or ashamed of the facts. Does a 2.4 percent 
discharge rate in our great industries, to 
which we as Americans point with pride 
with respect to their progressive manage- 
ment and productivity, represent a reason- 
able and justifiable ratio? If so, government 
agencies under civil service need not make 
too many apologies, for, unless you are 
decimal-minded, the difference in rates be- 
tween industry and government is insig- 
nificant for practical purposes. 

Ideally, what should be the disciplinary 
discharge rate in any government or indus- 
trial organization? Unfortunately there is no 
answer to this question, nor is there any 
way in which it can be determined. How- 
ever, experience can give us some indica- 
tion, and a quote from Personnel Adminis- 
tration by Pigors and Myers is helpful in 
serving as a guide: 


At one time, discharge was used more 
frequently than it is today. For example, the 
discharge rate in a large rubber products 
manufacturing company was between 12 
and 15 percent of the total payroll during 
the years 1920 to 1928, when the foremen 
had unquestioned power of discharge. By 
1937, the discharge rate had fallen to 2 per- 
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cent. Industry in general has followed the 
same pattern. 


Two generalizations are usually attributed 
to the low incidence of discharge in industry 
and government: the growth of unions in 
industry, and civil service in government. 
Granting that rigidities surrounding civil 
service employees do not make for ease in 
discharging them where justification is in- 
dicated, are the primary reasons for so 
tew firings directly traced to the civil service 
system? Or has the civil service system be- 
come the scapegoat for the administrators’ 
inaction? 

Of course a civil service employee can 
be fired! He can be fired if the administra- 
tor has a reasonable and legitimate case 
against him. The case must consist of one 
or more legally acceptable instances of de- 
linquencies or failures on the part of the 
employee. Should such a basis exist, he 
should promptly process that case in strict 
accordance with established procedures and 
with whatever legal advice and assistance 
may be available to him. In most of such 
instances he can make a discharge stick. 
The action can be time consuming, painful, 
and distasteful, but it can be done. As ad- 
ministrators employed 


trial setting can also become quite a project. 
In a union shop, discharge can become al- 
most an impossibility! 

Usually, however, the infrequencies of 
discharge are due to causes other than the 
old civil service bogey. Lack of motivation 
(i.e. profit motive), fear, hesitancy, sym- 
pathy, pressures, influence, ineptness, and 
downright lack of intestinal fortitude cause 
too many administrators to keep employees 
who should be released. Evidences of these 
factors show up every day in the less than 
desirable results from performance reports 
and all too few rejections during the proba- 
tionary period. Some administrators just 
can’t fire civil service employees! 


Says HUGH M. MORRISON .. . 


Chairman, British Columbia Civil Service 
Commission 


The generalization that “civil service em- 
ployees can’t be fired” fits very well into the 
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statement of Alexandre Dumas (fils), that 
“all generalizations are dangerous, even this 
one.” 

Basically, I believe that in any efficient 
organization, whether it is government or 
private enterprise, there is no great diffi- 
culty encountered in removing inefficient 
employees. However, if the organization, 
whether government or private enterprise, is 
inefficient, there may be great difficulty en- 
countered in removing inefficient employees 
—-particularly if the employee is married to 
the president’s daughter! 

The generalization, if it is meant to be 
taken literally, is just not true. There are 
times when even inefficient organizations 
are forced to fire employees. We shall, 
therefore, assume that the charge is meant 
to be taken as a generalization. Granting 
even that, I do not think that it is justified 
when applied to truly merit civil service sys- 
tems. 

The generalization may be justified when 
applied to patronage-ridden public service 
systems. Indeed, it is commonly thought 
the belief that a government worker cannot 
be fired resulted from the conditions en- 
gendered by political patronage systems. 
The more rudimentary economy of the past, 
when public service duties were, upon the 
whole, not as complex as today, created a 
climate quite favourable to patronage. 

Our complex society of today, with its 
largely mechanized economy, demands ef- 
ficient service from the worker, including 
the public service worker. Mistakes com- 
mitted are usually costly, not only finan- 
cially, but also politically. Hence, day by 
day, the climate is growing less favourable 
towards maintaining on payrolls grossly 
inefficient personnel. 

Judging from my own experience, I 
would state that merit civil service systems 
do not prevent unsatisfactory employees from 
being discharged. In the British Columbia 
civil service, all probationary and temporary 
employees may be dismissed at the will of 
the department of government to which 
they have been assigned—after, of course, 
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notification to the civil service commission. 
The services of permanent civil servants can 
only be dispensed with through an order in 
council. The securing of an order in coun- 
cil may suggest an unnecessary handicap 
to the department getting rid of an unde- 
sirable employee—but it need not. The civil 
service commission is notified by the depart- 
ment of its intention to recommend termina- 
tion of services. The commission informs 
the affected employee, who is given an op- 
portunity, if he so desires, to present his 
side of the question. After this, the com- 
mission makes a final report on the matter 
to the government. 

The system has worked satisfactorily for 
some twelve years. During that period the 
government has never refused to accept a 
recommendation to dismiss. To be sure, 
there have been cases where, after investiga- 
tion by the commission, the department 
concerned has altered or withdrawn its in- 
tention. At least nine times out of ten the 
departments have been permitted to com- 
plete their dismissal intentions. The number 
of dismissals in the civil service during the 
past few years have been as follows: 1950, 
56; 1951, 66; 1952, 53; 1953, 64; 1954, 54; 
1955, 52; 1956, 42; 1957, 64; 1958, 36; 
1959, 30. 

These official figures do not take into 
account a substantial number who are per- 
mitted to resign when they become aware 
of their department’s intentions. During 
these years the number of permanent civil 
servants has ranged from 7,694 to 8,541. 

I have no means of knowing how this 
record corresponds with private enterprise. 
Because of the many varied factors in- 
volved, such as incentives, intelligence of 
personnel, and conditions of employment, 
comparison would be extremely difficult. 

All that I have tried to show is that at 
least in the field which I know, dismissals 
for just cause are occurring. Further, I be- 
lieve that there is a high correlation between 
the degree of merit in the civil service sys- 
tem and the occurrences of dismissals for 
just cause. 
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An Agenda for Research in Public Personnel Administration. Wallace S. Sayre and 
Frederick C. Mosher. National Planning Association, 1606 New Hampshire Ave., 
Washington 9, D. C., 1959. vii, 64 pp. $1.50. 


Two widely known professors of public administration have teamed to produce a 
contribution of lasting value to the public personnel field. The authors have developed 
a broadly conceived “agenda” of needed research rooted in the basic assumption that 
public personnel policy, programming, and execution are all important matters of 
public concern. An idea of the scope and sweep of subject matter can be conveyed by 
citing the six major chapter headings: (1) Public Personnel Administration in Its 
Governmental Setting; (2) The Political Setting; (3) The Public Personnel Function; 
(4) Public Services and Public Servants; (5) Public Personnel Management; (6) Pub- 
lic Attitudes and the Public Service. 


(Editor’s Note: The next issue of Public Personnel Review will contain an extended 
commentary on public personnel research, centering around this publication.) 


The Personnel Function: A Progress Report (with a Section on the Problem Employee). 
Personnel Division, American Management Association, Inc. 1515 Broadway, New 
York 36, N. Y.; 1959. $3.50/AMA members $2.50. 


This publication contains material originally presented at AMA’s 1958 Fall Personnel 
Conference. The book consists of four parts. 

Part I, “Principles and Prospects,” contains five papers: “Personal Observations on 
the Past, Present, and Future of the Personnel Function,” by Albert F. Watters; “Ap- 
plying the Scientific Method in Personnel Work,” by D. J. Moffie; ‘““Whether the Per- 
sonnel Staff Advises or Decides,” by Charles W. Furlong; “Charting the Course of 
Personnel Administration,” by C. A. Efferson; and “Looking Ahead in Employment 
Relationships,” by Dale Yoder. 

Part II, “Programs and Practices,” contains six papers: “A Flexible Personnel Pro- 
gram,” by Leston Faneuf; “The Individual in Industry: An Investment in the Future,” 
by J. S. Parker; “A Business-Like Approach to Labor Relations,” by Herbert O. Eby; 
“The Line Approach to Industrial Communications,” by A. S. Hatch; “The Evolution 
of a Performance Appraisal Procedure,” by George N. Daffern; and “The Custom Ap- 
praisal of Job Performance,” by Richard A. Enion. 

Part III, “The Compensation Scene,” contains three papers: “A Motivational Ap- 
proach to Pricing Management Positions,” by Theodore E. Weissinger; “The ‘Trouble- 
some Cluster’ in Job Evaluation,” by Jay L. Otis; and “Pinning Down the Problematic 
Fringe,” by Robert Y. Hoge. 

Part IV, “The Problem Employee,” contains three papers: “Some Points of Con- 
fusion About the Problem Employee,” by Frederick J. Gaudet; “Dealing With Emo- 
tional Disturbances in Industry,” by Samuel B. Kutash; and “Turning Emotional Handi- 
caps Into Assets Through Job Change,” by Arnold M. Kallen. 








The Elements of Style. William Strunk, Jr., and E. B. White. Macmillan Company, 60 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y., 1959. xiv, 71 pp. $2.50. 


In 1918 Professor William Strunk wrote a little book in an attempt “to cut the vast 
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tangle of English rhetoric down to size and write its rules and principles on the head 
of a pin” (p. vii). In 1957, E. B. White wrote a 1,300 word piece for The New Yorker 
telling about The Elements of Style. In 1959, the Macmillan Company issued a revised 
edition of Strunk on style containing an additional chapter, “An Approach to Style.” 
The value of this parvum opus was quickly recognized; it stayed on the best-seller list 
for months. 

Besides an enlightening introduction, the book contains five chapters as follows: 
I. Elementary Rules of Usage; II. Elementary Principles of Composition; III. A Few 
Matters of Form; IV. Words and Expressions Commonly Misused; V. An Approach to 
Style. 

A brief quote from the introduction illustrates the “sheer pith” of the /ittle book. 
“. . . the Professor proceeds to give a few quick lessons in pruning. The student 
learns to cut the deadwood from ‘This is a subject which . . .,’ reducing it to ‘This 
subject . . .,’ a gain of three words. He learns to trim ‘. . . used for fuel purposes’ 
down to ‘used for fuel.’ He learns that he is being a chatterbox when he says “The 
question as to whether’ and that he should just say “‘Whether’—a gain of four words out 


of a possible five” (p. ix). 


Administration: Its Purpose and Performance. Ordway Tead. Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1959. xii, 79 pp. $2.50. 


This small volume contains a large order: an examination of the field of administra- 
tion in the light of current conditions “to see what has changed, what we have learned, 
and what new emphasis is today developing.” Dr. Tead, an early contributor to con- 
structive analysis of labor and personnel relations, draws upon a life-time of experience 
to present the fruit of his thinking in this book, first offered last year as a series of 
lectures at the New York University School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance. The 
scope of the book has been succinctly described by the author on page 1, in these words: 


I have divided my lectures as follows: “Administration Among the Great Ideas,” “Adminis- 
tration as an Instrumental Idea,” and “Administration as Personal Performance.” 

In this (the first) lecture, my concern is to place the general concept among a handful of 
contemporary ideas which are all integral to the intellectual climate and conviction of our times. 

The second lecture is definitional and operational as it considers what is done and for what 
reasons, and in what structural frameworks administration goes forward. 

Final consideration will be given to the administrator and the ways in which he can most 
effectively relate himself to the total administrative performance in terms of personal philoso- 
phy, professional claims, and formal training. 


The personnel man particularly can profit from close study of Dr. Tead’s three 
lectures, because he holds the view that “Administration, preliminarily, is the direction 
of people in association to achieve some goal temporarily shared. It is the inclusive 
process of integrating human efforts so that a desired result is obtained” (p. 2). 


Interagency Training Programs, Spring 1960. Operations Improvement Division, Bureau 
of Departmental Operations, U. S. Civil Service Commission. iv, 55 pp. 


Federal agencies are making good use of the Federal Employees’ Training Act of 
1958. Courses listed in this quarterly bulletin cover the following areas: General 
Management, Administrative Operations, Supply Management, Personnel Adminis- 
tration, Communications and Language, Safety and Related Skills, Specialized Agency 
Programs, The United States and World Affairs. The bulletin is designed for use by 
federal training and personnel officers responsible for training staff. Programs listed in 
the bulletin provide training opportunities for federal personnel in the Washington, 
D. C., metropolitan area. Some programs are conducted to train federal employees of 
all agencies in an area in which the sponsoring agency has program responsibility. 
Others give subject matter training primarily for employees in the sponsoring agency, 
allowing a limited number of employees from other agencies to participate. 
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Administrative Leadership in Government: Selected Papers. Edited by Don L. Bowen 
and Robert H. Pealy. Papers in Public Administration No. 32. The Institute of Public 
Adninistration, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1959. 49 pp. 

Selected papers on public administration delivered to the Tri-State Management 
Institute, conducted by the American Society for Public Administration at East Lansing, 
Michigan, June 3-7, 1957. Papers included are: “An Emerging Theory of Management 
Applicable to Public Administration” by Rensis Likert; “Motivation, Incentives, and 
Achieving Agency Objectives” by Charles §. Hyneman; “Universals in Administration” 
by Henry Reining, Jr.; “Knowing Your Organization—How an Executive Keeps In- 
formed” by L. P. Cookingham; and “Administrative Careers in the Public Service” by 
John W. Macy, Jr. Papers are footnoted, and provide a valuable publication giving the 
views of some leading thinkers on pressing problems of leadership in government. 


Frontiers of Industrial Relations. Robert D. Gray, Editor. Industrial Relations Section, 
California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, California, 1959. xii, 458 pp. $15.00 
(includes copy of second edition to be issued in Summer, 1960). 

Compilation of 26 papers covering various aspects of industrial relations, published 
in observance of the twentieth anniversary of the Industrial Relations Section. The 
papers emphasize developments of the past twenty years and suggest the challenges and 
opportunities of the future. A few items are reprinted from other sources, but the bulk 
were written especially for this volume; authors include leading authorities in the field. 
Topics covered include discussion of special aspects of the field as a whole—leadership, 
dynamics, new dimensions; others cover specifics, such as employee benefits, wage and 
salary administration, collective bargaining, training, motivation, appraisal, employee 
attitudes, managerial decision-making, and retirement. 


Jobs in Employee Relations. Dale Yoder and Roberta J. Nelson, American Management 
Association, Inc., 1515 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y., 1959. Research Study No. 38. 
52 pp. $1.00 to members, $1.50 to non-members. 

Drawn from the findings of a long-term research study, this report shows how full- 
time positions in the field of employee relations differ from part-time activities of line 
executives; distinctions between various jobs; and the logical groupings of these jobs. 
The report covers executive, supervisory, and specialist positions, and others associated 
with personnel (health services, safety, employee publications). It analyzes the propor- 
tion of time devoted to various functions performed in each position, with a brief sum- 
mary of what each function includes. 


The Relationship of the Relative Importance of Functions to Salary Levels Within a 
Company. Jay L. Otis. Industrial Relations Section, California Institute of Technology, 
Pasadena, California, 1959. iii, 27 pp. $1.00. 

This pamphlet summarizes the results of a research project which undertook to 
determine management’s concept of company needs and the salaries paid to various 
occupational groups as they helped to fulfill these needs. Four companies were surveyed, 
and the research was confined to those areas where management had at least some 
latitude in making salary decisions. All of the companies were found to have adopted 
more than one salary schedule for these groups, largely as a result of varying external 
pressures for different occupational groups, and varying concepts of the importance of 
the several groups to the attainment of the organization’s objectives. 


A Guide to Systematic Wage and Salary Administration. Robert D. Gray. Industrial 
Relations Section, California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, California, 1959. 
v, 38 pp. $1.00. 

This pamphlet presents a simple introduction to basic considerations involved in 
establishing and administering wage and salary plans. Among the subjects considered 
are: uses of wage and salary surveys; the possibility of determining wages and salaries 
automatically or scientifically; the types of job evaluation systems; the importance and 
uses of job descriptions; prerequisites for systematic wage and salary administration; 
relationship to other parts of the personnel program; and related subjects. A selected 
reading list is also included. 
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n How to Increase Your Creative Output. Industrial Relations Newsletter, inc., 230 West 
ic 41st Street, New York 36, N. Y., 1959. 22 pp. $1.50. 

Produced originally by the consulting firm of Deutsch and Shea, Inc., as a guide for 
it engineers and scientists, this little pamphlet also has considerable utility for anyone who 
,, wants to tap his own well-springs of creativity. Without attempting to bring creativity 
it down to the do-it-yourself level, the authors show how the productive powers of the 
mind can be stimulated, harnessed, and guided by following a systematic, analytical 
a approach. The personnel administrator or technical specialist in search of fresh ap- 
proaches to common personnel problems may discover he has unsuspected creative 
talent after applying the principles outlined in this pamphlet. 


Municipal Employee Benefits in Connecticut. Rosaline Levenson. Institute of Public Service, 
University of Connecticut, Storrs, Connecticut, 1959. xviii, 67 pp., 8 appendices. $2.00. 
This study shows clearly why the “fringe benefit package” is an increasingly impor- 

) tant matter of concern to public employers and employees alike. While the geographical 

scope is limited to one state, subject-matter coverage is exceptionally comprehensive. 

| The publication brings together current information from more than 100 Connecticut 

: municipalities regarding practices in these subject-matter areas: (a) Working condi- 

| tions; (b) Holidays; (c) Pay practices; (d) Vacation and sick-leave practices; (e) Other 

leave practices; (f) Uniform allowances; (g) Group insurance; and (h) Retirement. A 

series of eight appendix tables round out this information-packed compendium. 


Addresses on Industrial Relations. Edited by John W. Riegel, Gretchen M. Foster, L. Clay- 
ton Hill, Eleanor H. Scanlan and James H. Taylor. Bureau of Industrial Relations, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1959. 266 pp. $4.50. 

The 16 papers in this collection were presented at conferences of business executives 
in four Michigan industrial centers during the 1958-1959 season. The first five papers 
in the collection deal with the promotion of management teamwork and the development 
of managers, engineers, and scientists. The sixth outlines a program used by one com- 
pany to obtain a full day’s work for a full day’s pay. The next two papers pertain to 
developments in employee benefit programs. The remaining eight deal with manage- 
ment-union relations. 


Electronic Data Processing for Governments. John E. Quinlan and Henry P. Dowling. 
Municipal Finance Officers Association, 1313 E. 60th St., Chicago 37, Ill. December 
1959. 22 pp. $1.00. 

This bulletin contains two papers. The first by John E. Quinlan on “Opportunities for 
Systems Mechanization” describes criteria for mechanization, areas for consideration, 
approach to mechanization, installation planning, and audit aspects. The second paper, 
“Detroit’s Experience with Electronic Data Processing” by City Controller Dowling, 
briefly outlines the historical background of Detroit’s installation of electronic data 
processing machines, the factors involved in their decision to change, the major areas 
now in operation, and the possible future implementation of the system. 


The Complete Employee: A Handbook for Personnel Appraisal. Robert Winthrop Adams. 
Public Administration Service, 1313 E. 60th St., Chicago 37, Ill., 1959. iv, 68 pp. 
This handbook presents a technique for describing people by utilizing a unique vo- 

cabulary system. It suggests that this system can be used for employee performance 

evaluation and for self-improvement. The handbook is brief but adequately describes 
both the theoretical basis and the practical application of the system. 


How Successful Executives Handle People. Prepared by the Editors of Harvard Business 

Review. 130 pp. 

A collection of reprints from the Harvard Business Review; twelve better-than-average 
reports of studies on communications and management skills: Line and Staff in In- 
dustrial Relations; Leadership Pattern in the Plant; Span of Control; Listening to People; 
Mr. A Talking to Mr. B; Employee Morale; What Employees Want; What the Worker 
Really Thinks; Making Human Relations Work; Foreman—Key to Worker Morale; 
Public Relations. 
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Evaluating Employee Work Performance 
Adams, Robert W. 
The complete employee; a handbook for personnel appraisal. Chicago, Public Admin- 
istration Service, 1959. 68 pp. 


Presents four aspects of an individual to be described to give a complete picture: mental 
capacity; work habits and attitudes; stability; and “get-along-ability.” Includes a list of two 
thousand words grouped in these four categories for ease in evaluating an employee. 


Batson, Robert J. 
Employee evaluation: a review of current methods and a suggested new approach. 
Chicago, Public Personnel Association, 1957. 39 pp. (Personnel report no. 571) 


Traces history of performance rating, gives present development and limitations of this 
technique, and suggests a new approach to employee evaluation. 


Cozan, Lee W. 
Forced choice: better than other rating methods? Personnel, vol. 36, no. 3, May- 
June 1959, pp. 80-83. 


Results of studies indicate that, though the forced choice technique may have greater 
objectivity in the rating process, in practice it does not provide the validity of performance 
claimed for it. Prerequisites necessary to administer it tend to obviate the benefits of a 


company’s switching to it. 


Dooher, M. Joseph, and Vivienne Marquis, eds. 
Rating employee and supervisory performance; a manual of merit-rating techniques. 
New York, American Management Association, 1950. 192 pp. 


Contents: Basic principles and techniques of merit rating; Toward more scientific rating; 
Special adaptations of merit rating; Company case histories; Applying the results of merit 
rating; The rating form. 


Fisher, Waldo E. 
Employee appraisal; what the supervisor should know and do. Pasadena, California 
Institute of Technology, Industrial Relations Section, 1957. 15 pp. (Bulletin no. 27) 


Employee appraisal helps to determine worth of an employee to company in terms of 
job performance and promotability. Explains what the method involves, common errors 
made in appraisals, and makes suggestions on how to improve appraisal of people. 


Garland, Cecil G. 


Discussing the appraisal with the man; the post-appraisal interview. Journal of the 
American Society of Training Directors, vol. 13, no. 10, October 1959, pp. 28-31. 


Presents guidelines to aid the manager in his selection of time and place for the post- 
appraisal interview, and for discussion of its content with the subordinate in question. 
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= Hagerty, Philip E. 

Why not take the “rating” out of performance rating? Public personnel review, vol. 
16, no. 1, January 1955, pp. 39-44. 

Warns that management should not expect too much from work performance review 


program and discusses some of the major potential obstacles to be recognized and over- 
come. Points out some signs which indicate whether performance review system is work- 


ing effectively. 





Hagerty, Philip E., and Roy T. Haskell. 
Evaluation by cooperation: a case history. Personnel administration, vol. 17, no. 2, 
March 1954, pp. 30-36. 


1- Explains performance rating system devised by technicians of New York State Civil 
Service Department and employees from the several different departments and points out 
how acceptance of the program was promoted. 


Heyel, Carl. 
Appraising executive performance. New York, American Management Association, 
Inc., 1958. 189 pp. 

4 Offers an organized approach to appraisal of executive performance which utilizes prin- 


ciples and guidelines distilled from a variety of experiences. Emphasizes that a formal 
appraisal once a year, followed by an appraisal interview, is not enough; it needs to be a 


continuing process. 





Kelly, Philip R. 
Reappraisal of appraisals. Harvard business review, vol. 36, no. 3, May-June 1958, 
pp. 59-68. 


Reviews history of appraisals, examines inherent weaknesses of conventional appraisal 
methods, and presents a recommended program for evaluating performance of managerial, 
professional, technical or supervisory personnel. 


Los Angeles (County). Civil Service Commission. 
Rater’s guide to performance evaluation. Los Angeles, 1954. 133 pp. 


Explains what peformance evaluation is and the purposes of the technique, and tells how 
to make the annual performance evaluation. Includes sample forms. 


McGaughey, James P. 
Public employee review; a modern objective approach to a common municipal prob- 
lem. Municipal south, vol. 6, no. 6, June 1959, pp. 28-31. 
Describes a simple yet effective system of employee development and performance 


evaluation. Comments that one of its greatest virtues lies in the fact it is a truly objective 
system and is a simple means of recording facts rather than opinions about employee per- 


formance on the job. 


McGregor, Douglas. 
An uneasy look at performance appraisal. Harvard business review, vol. 35, no. 3, 
May-June 1957, pp. 89-94. 


Suggests a new positive approach to performance appraisal in which the subordinate 
actively formulates his own goals and the plans to attain those goals with advice and 
guidance from his superior. 
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Maier, Norman R. F. 


The appraisal interview; objectives, methods, and skills. New York, John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 1958. 246 pp. 


Describes and illustrates three appraisal interview methods: Tell and sell; Tell and 
listen; Problem solving. Explains each method in terms of objectives, skills required, and 
motivational problems involved, and then tests the three methods with case material. 


Massachusetts. Legislative Research Council. 


Report relative to civil service performance rating. Boston, Wright & Potter Printing 
Co., 1959. 110:pp. 


Discusses the feasibility of instituting a system of performance rating for use in con- 
nection with the promotion of civil service employees, but does not make recommenda- 
tions or legislative proposals. Surveys use of performance rating plans in government and 
private industry and presents arguments for and against systems of performance rating. 


Mayfield, Harold. 


In defense of performance appraisal. Harvard business review, vol. 38, no. 2, March- 
April 1960, pp. 81-87. 


Author does not share the misgivings which have been expressed concerning performance 
appraisal. Tells why he thinks the tools of appraisal and progress interview are effective 
and free from difficulties when used with reasonable judgment. 


Mosel, James N., and Mary M. Katalininch. 


A survey of supervisors’ attitudes toward performance rating. Personnel administra- 
tion, vol. 21, no. 1, January-February 1958, pp. 45-47. 


Findings of a survey of attitudes, experiences, and actual practices of 224 supervisors in 
Departments of State, Interior, Navy, and the Veterans Administration who were actually 
engaged in applying the Performance Rating Act of 1950. 


National Industrial Conference Board. 


Forms and records in personnel administration. New York, 1960. 384 pp. (Studies 
in personnel policy, no. 175) 


Section on rating employees and managers contains examples of forms from selected 
companies. These examples reflect the experimentation which is being conducted currently 
to improve rating plans. 


Nigro, Felix A. 
Public personnel administration. New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1959. 499 pp. 
Chapter 9: Service ratings, pp. 294-317. 


Pockrass, Jack H. 
Performance evaluation—forms or substance? Personnel administration, vol. 17, no. 
5, September 1954, pp. 1-5. 


Contends that solution to problem of performance rating systems does not lie in per- 
fecting and changing rating forms, but in improving supervisor’s knowledge and skill in 
human relations. 
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Ricketts, Edmond F. 
& Performance standards for city employees. Public management, vol. 35, no. 8, August 
1953, pp. 170-174. 
id Basic steps in development of sound performance standards. Points out how performance 
id standards may help employees improve the quality as well as quantity of their work. 
Rowland, Virgil K. 


The how and why of executive performance standards. Management review, vol. 47, 
8 no. 7, July 1958, pp. 10-15. 


Standards for managerial performance are a tool which can develop a stronger and more 
= effectively functioning management group. Discusses types of standards, how to set them, 
- and benefits to be derived from standards for this group. 


Rowland, Virgil K. 
The mechanics of group appraisal. Personnel, vol. 34, no. 6, May-June 1958, pp. 
36-43. 


Discusses components of the appraisal group, selection of appraisers, and duties and 
functions of the chairman. 


Sharp, Theodore L., and Larry C. White. 
An approach to employee evaluation: the field review. Public personnel review, vol. 
17, no. 1, January 1956, pp. 13-16. 
Examines field review method of evaluation as utilized by the City of Glendale, Cali- 


fornia, and points out that while it is no panacea, it answers many of the criticisms that 
can be made of the more generally used methods of rating employees. 





Soik, Nile. 
How to conduct the employee performance review. Journal of the American Society 
of Training Directors, vol. 12, no. 11, November 1958, pp. 36-45. 


The function of the employee performance review should be the development of the 
individual in his job. Article gives history of the review, desired results, step by step pro- 
cedure, and pitfalls to avoid. 


Stahl, O. Glenn. 
Public personnel administration. 4th ed. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1956. 628 pp. 
Chapter 13: Evaluation and incentives, pp. 314-334. 


Wolf, William B. 
Merit rating as a managerial tool; a simplified approach to merit rating. Seattle, 
University of Washington, Bureau of Business Research, College of Business Ad- 
ministration, 1958. 91 pp. (Management series no. 1) 


Aims to help develop a perspective for understanding merit rating as a management tool, 
explains how to successfully evaluate workers under any system of merit rating, and out- 
lines a program for training supervisors in the use of this system. 
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Personnel Problems of Automation. Norman 
R. Miller. Personnel Journal. November, 
1959. 


Automation, partial or complete, con- 
fronts plants which have sufficient volume 
and sufficient standardization of product to 
warrant its cost. Under automation, the 
employee’s function will change from pro- 
ducer to servicer, or maintainer of equip- 
ment. Management must plan the adapta- 
tion of its present work force to meet new 
requirements, effecting automation as grad- 
ually and as smoothly as possible. 

Selection of personnel best qualified for 
training—and training itself—present great 
problems. Direction of a smaller and more 
skilled work force will necessitate structural 
reorganization. Industry must expand and 
coordinate its education and training pro- 
grams with existing community facilities. 

There will be fewer workers and more 
supervisors and technicians. Workers will 
be laid off because of automation. Some will 
be too young to retire but too old to be re- 
tained; others will be skilled but geographi- 
cally displaced; and still others will be un- 
skilled. Will lay-offs affect community 
economy? These problems are of mutual 
concern to management, to the public, and 
to labor unions, though each may say it is 
the other’s responsibility. 

The unions favor automation because it 
will make more plentiful and more abundant 
products, which, when acquired by work- 
ers, will raise their general standard of liv- 
ing. However, they oppose automation if it 
will result in “reduction in the income to 
labor” or in “curtailment of employment 
opportunities.” They feel that responsibility 
is with the company in displacement prob- 
lems; with the community in re-employment 
activities. 

As a side effect of automation, labor’s 
type of membership will change. Its tech- 
nicians, engineers, and scientists have values 
and traditions different from its production 
workers. Aspects such as smaller bargaining 
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units, unorganized supervisory personnel, 
and removal from urban to suburban loca- 
tion of plants themselves will affect union’s 
role in labor management. 

Obviously, in the final analysis, “union, 
management, and the public will all have 
the problem of considering the impact of 
automation on the individual citizen.” Just 
as essential as is cooperation and coordina- 
tion within the production crew, is coopera- 
tion and coordination among the three 
principals affected by automation—labor, 
management, and the public. None can af- 
ford to shirk his responsibility if problems 
created by automation are to be resolved. 
—HELEN THOMPSON. 


What Kind of Work Measurement Program? 
R. C. Horne. Personnel. November-De- 
cember, 1959. 


Though work measurement is possibly 
the most important statistical tool available 
to modern management, few top executives 
actually have sufficient understanding of this 
technique to enable them to determine what 
type of program will best fit the company’s 
needs. As a result, in all too many cases 
management is sold an elaborate system 
whose costs of installation and upkeep are 
out of all proportion to any benefits likely 
to be derived from the program itself. There 
are many types of programs available and 
the selection of one rather than another is 
determined by the uses the system is de- 
signed to serve. 

This article examines the two main types 
of work measurement programs and the 
uses to which each can legitimately be ap- 
plied. Of the two approaches, statistical 
work measurement is much the less ex- 
pensive to install and maintain. In essence, 
it entails the selection of one or more units 
of output which are then related to the 
total number of man hours worked by all 
persons concerned with producing the unit 
or units in question, in order to obtain a 
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' production rate. The other approach, en- 
_gineered work measurement, is just what 


its name implies—the application of engi- 
neering principles to the work-measurement 
function. The extent to which engineering 
techniques are applied, however, depends 
entirely on the requirements of the program 
itself. 

Management, then, must assume the re- 
sponsibility of deciding which program to 
adopt. This decision should not be made 
without a full knowledge of the processes 
involved. The article examines the complete 
process used by industrial engineers to de- 
velop an engineered work-measurement 
standard, explaining the salient features of 
the statistical and engineered concepts. 

Without a clear understanding of what 
each of these two basic approaches has to 
offer, there is danger of burdening the com- 
pany with costly and ineffective work meas- 
urement programs.—RUTH L. OLSON. 


Health Insurance Plans: Can Their Costs Be 
Controlled? Robert W. Dvorsky. Person- 
nel, September-October, 1959. 


One of the most phenomenal develop- 
}ments in the field of industrial relations 
during the past decade has been the spec- 
tacular growth of negotiated health and wel- 
fare programs. In 1942, union agreements 
had few references to health insurance 
plans. By 1954, 98 per cent of the 11,290,- 
000 workers involved in collective bargain- 
ing units were covered for wage losses 
resulting from sickness or accident as well 
as medical care and death benefits. 

The problem which plagues the health 
insurance programs has been the continual 
tise in premium costs; and it has become 
evident that legislation is not the answer to 
the problem. The United Steelworkers, for 
example, at their 1958 convention unani- 
mously approved an investigation into the 
practicability of establishing their own hos- 
pitals and medical centers to administer the 
health needs of their over one million mem- 
bers. Various unions have expressed dis- 
satisfaction with certain aspects of negoti- 
ated health plans; and in one instance 
indicated that, on the average, insurance 





covered only between 40 and 60 per cent 
lof the surgical charges. Doctors themselves 
seem to be no more satisfied with the plans 
than any other interested group. 

Premium costs have continued to rise be- 
ause of higher costs of hospital services 
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and supplies, greater use of hospital facili- 
ties, and addition of new and expensive 
drugs. Hospital costs have continued to rise 
because of increased labor costs and the 
general effects of inflation and increased 
cost of living. Another important factor is 
the use of hospital facilities, and today a 
higher percentage of the population is enter- 
ing hospitals than ever before. This has 
come with the widespread adoption of pre- 
paid plans. 

Some of the blame for this can be placed 
with the physician, but also the subscriber 
must share the blame because he usually 
influences the physician’s decision. Thus, the 
attitudes and actions of the physicians and 
subscribers—the two groups most directly 
affected by prepaid hospital plans—have 
been and will continue to be the important 
determinants in the rise in hospital use 
which, in turn, is reflected in rising insur- 
ance premiums. 

England has given us an example of the 
necessity of establishing controls of the 
over-use of some of the services provided 
by the national program. It is necessary in 
this country that physicians and the sub- 
scribers understand that a health insurance 
policy does not “add magic to medical econ- 
omies by which it is possible to accomplish 
medical care for less money than without 
insurance.” 

Though the “health hassle” is not of 
major concern to management, rising pre- 
mium costs are something that no company 
with a negotiated health plan can afford to 
ignore indefinitely. There is an urgent need 
for management to inform employees 
through all regular management media in 
order that employees will realize that un- 
necessary hospital treatment works to the 
long-range disadvantage both to themselves 
and their families. 

Today, the voluntary health insurance 
plans established by labor and management 
are standing trial and, should they fail to 
live up to the hopes and aspirations of mil- 
lions of workers, the people of the United 
States, like those of England, may clamor 
for a system of federal compulsory insur- 
ance to be instituted in their stead. How- 
ever, if, through an intensive educational 
program, employees can come to understand 
the economic facts involved in prepaid 
health insurance, it should help, in no small 
measure, to resolve many of the difficulties 
besetting these plans to date.—-GENE HUNT- 
LEY. 











Motivational Approach to Management De- 
velopment. Rensis Likert. Harvard Busi- 
ness Review. July-August, 1959. 


Conventional reviews of a manager’s per- 
fortnance fail to make a positive contribu- 
tion to the individual and can do harm. The 
aim is to increase the manager’s effective- 
ness. The fundamental flow in current re- 
view procedures is that they compel the 
superior to behave in a threatening, reject- 
ing, and ego-deflating manner with a por- 
tion of his staff. The pattern of this relation- 
ship not only affects the subordinate but 
also impairs the capacity of the superior to 
function effectively. 

A new approach to performance review 
and managerial development has been ob- 
tained by integrating into an overall pattern 
the principles and methods used by man- 
agers who are gaining the best performance 
in industry and government. Important as- 
sumptions and features of the approach are: 


1. The quality of the superior-subordi- 
nate relationship exerts major influ- 
ence on behavior of subordinates and 
all of the organization’s operations. 

. The superior-subordinate relationship 
which results in the best performance 
is supportive in nature. 

3. Subordinates seem to react unfavor- 
ably to negative evaluation by their 
superiors. 

. People seem most willing and emo- 
tionally able to accept information 
about themselves and their behavior 
when it is in the form of objective 
evidence. 

. People tend to respond positively 
to suggested potential improvement 
when the information is given in the 
friendly supportive atmosphere. 

. People seek to learn new and more 
effective ways of behaving only when 
they recognize inadequacies in pres- 
ent behavior. 

. The individual’s desire to learn de- 
pends upon how important he feels 
the situation is to him. 

. When an individual wants to im- 
prove, it is essential that he receive 
prompt, accurate reports on the ade- 
quacy of efforts. 

- Much learning needed for manage- 

rial development must occur at in- 

tellectual, emotional, attitudinal, and 
behavioral levels. 

Persons in hierarchical organizations 


ty 


10. 
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generally recognize the power of the — 
hierarchy and try to evoke favorable 
reaction from superiors who have 
influence in the organization. isele 
. Participation in decisions under | StU‘ 
skilled leadership of a superior is 2 | &X* 
particularly powerful method of _ 


training and achieving change. | be 
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A key problem in the approach is meas. 
urement of human variables which influence 
effective organization performance. Though 
complex, measuring organization perform. 
ance can be done with a meeting of the 
minds on what the health and capacity of 
human organizations are. Among the varia. 
bles that can be measured are: (1) the ex. 
tent of loyalty to and identification with the 
institution; (2) the level of motivation 
among members of the organization; (3) 
amount and availability of teamwork; (4)} what 
how members feel their ideas and experi) than 
ence are being used in decision-makinj taker 
processes; (5) efficiency and adequacy oj of af 
the communications process; and (6) lead. come 
ership skill and ability of supervisors and terms 
managers. | scrap 

Suggested steps for this process are} comil 
working with subordinates as a team, th contr 
manager setting his own objectives; the again: 
manager and his superior reviewing the ob; price 
jectives set by the manager and his worl Varlat 
group; reporting periodic results on al jcomp 
variables measured; each manager reviewing) Re 
results and evaluating performance; wher |have 
results are reviewed, setting new objectives, | This < 
the complete cycle is carried out continu) basis 
ously to afford the manager complete fol. jot bere 
low-up information. The new approach use} indivic 
objective measurements and emphasize} nual t 
group procedures. These create differen} plicit . 
roles for the superior and his managers witlf dividu 
continuous measurement to guide him anf 










goals 

thus the manager’s learning is focused of tive ar 
his deficiences and training can be directe}) Top 
to his individual needs. The new approacif establi 
is not a finished one since it needs experi} at the 
ence and testing.—Grace M. PIERSON. of app 
fixed p 


How to Appraise Executive Performance °Sicr 
Arch Patton. Harvard Business Reviev} ‘Stablis 
January-February, 1960. tions, 


What makes an executive successful sts 
Why does one man forge his way to the top toro mn 
while another, equally trained, fails? Ho ee “8 
can we better understand the process bp “a 
which executives develop? One of the larg 
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echelon executives to see if the successful 
group had common elements in their back- 
‘ grounds which could be used to improve the 
‘selective and development processes. The 
study results reveal an environment of the 
‘executives as diverse as America itself. 

| The results demonstrate we cannot pre- 
) /judge the capacity of an individual. There- 
| fore careful attention must be given to on- 
the-job performance. Performance appraisal 
is a never-ending process. There’s a tend- 


of the | 
orable 
have 





under 
ris a) 


meas: 


uence} 
hough) ency of executives to reach “plateaus” of 
form arrested development. This varies among 


yf thel executives. 
ity of) Different approaches to executive ap- 
varia} praisal have been tried in industry. First 


efforts appraised personal traits but not 
performance in terms of results stemming 
from decisions made or influenced by an 
individual. This method too often revealed 
what was thought of the executive rather 
xperi) than what he did. Some companies have 
aking taken steps to overcome the subjective type 
cy of of appraisal by developing a method of ac- 
lead} complishment expressed in quantitative 
s and terms, e.g., “increased sales 10%” or “cut 
scrap losses 7%.” Companies found short- 
are’ comings in this method. Factors beyond the 
a, thd ‘control of management worked unfairly 
; the against certain executives. Such factors as 
1e ob iprice wars, liquidation of a competitor, and 
work Variances in the degree of difficulty of ac- 
n all complishments distorted the rating system. 
ewin | Recently a number of leading companies 
wher jhave blended the best of the two systems. 
tive, This approach to appraisal provides a sound 
ntinu) basis for judging the relative performance 
e fol lof executives, expressed in terms of their 
individual responsibilities. It establishes an- 
‘nual targets for the individual that are im- 
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asiz 
feren} plicit in the job he holds. It relates the in- 
s wit} dividual targets to the short and long term 


| goals of the enterprise including quantita- 
itive and qualitative goals. 

Top management recognizes the need for 
‘establishing company and functional goals 
‘fat the outset as well as establishing systems 
. of appraising performance at the end of a 
fixed period. Appraising performance comes 
easier if the goals of the line functions are 
lestablished before goals for the staff func- 
tions, and quantitative goals before qualita- 
tive goals. All executives involved in pro- 
ssf uction goals should have a voice in the 
¥ " program, with final decisions resting with 

Psuperiors to assure their job targets. 

8S "| The next step determines where each ex- 


_ ‘ecutive performance of agreed-on tasks 
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falls in the spectrum from outstanding to 
poor. Once results have been determined 
by the appraisal process, executives should 
learn their standing. Promotions, merit in- 
creases, and bonus payments should go to 
those who deserve them. Executives should 
be told their weak points and be assisted 
in correcting them. 

The greatest contribution from the ap- 
praisal approach seems to be the disciplines 
it imposes on the management process.— 
Leroy J. BRENNEMAN. 


Standards for Large Scale Matching of Men 
and Jobs. C. Mansel Keene. Personnel 
Administration. September-October, 1959. 


The utopian dream of assigning an em- 
ployee to the job he can do best is a primary 
objective of the Standards Division of the 
Bureau of Programs and Standards of the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission. The success 
of this endeavor will enable the operating 
agencies of the government to accomplish 
their missions more efficiently and econom- 
ically through more effective use of their 
man power. 

To accomplish this purpose the Standards 
Division is: 

1. Taking a closer look at the require- 
ments of the job to determine the es- 
sential job features on which to base 
qualification and position classification 
standards, tapping the knowledges of 
supervisors and subject-matter experts 
to identify the knowledges, skills, abil- 
ities, and traits necessary for success 
in the field of work. 

2. Delineating more clearly the subtle 
distinctions between technical and 
full-fledged professional work thereby 
enabling the supporting technicians to 
move as high in the grade structure as 
their talents and the work to be done 
will justify. This approach makes it 
possible for individuals whose skills, 
knowledges, interests, and abilities 
suit them for advanced responsibil- 
ities as technicians to be recognized 
without placing them in the untenable 
position of not being promoted or of 
performing in a professional job for 
which they are not particularly suited. 
The establishment of a parallel tech- 
nical and professional series in related 
fields is an advantage to the tech- 
nician and also assists in fixing the 
characteristics of the professional job 
so individuals can be matched to these 











jobs—jobs which typically require a 
depth of theoretical knowledge not 
ordinarily found in technical opera- 
tions. 

3. Developing broad occupational guides 
covering an entire field such as engi- 
neering. This provides broad permis- 


sive guides for career patterning 
enabling an _ individual to move 
through a variety of positions in his 
field. 


4. Correcting the old method of promot- 
ing a “journeyman” to a supervisor 
(because this was the only way an 
individual could advance despite the 
fact that he might not be suitably 
equipped to supervise) by describing 
supervisory jobs in terms of their com- 
mon characteristics across occupational 
lines highlighting those characteristics 
as well as subject-matter competence 
and by recognizing non-supervisory 
career avenues for those capable of 
working at advanced levels. 

5. Recognizing the impact of individuals 
on jobs and searching for means of 
recognizing by grade allocation in- 
stances where it is to the advantage of 
the government to capitalize on and 
recognize these differences. 


The proper matching of men and jobs is 
a responsibility which all supervisors share 
along with personnel specialists and top 
management. In the standards program the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission is making 
a continuing effort to facilitate the carrying 
out of this joint responsibility—DoROoTHY 
C. Pez. 


The Executive of the Government of Can- 
ada. W. E. D. Halliday. Canadian Public 
Administration. December, 1959. 


Executive power in Canada is formally 
vested in the Crown and then delegated by 
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the Sovereign to the Governor General act-| 
ing on the advice of the Privy Council. 


The Privy Council for Canada does not} 
meet, as such, to register formal approval of| | 


executive acts. Instead, “The Committee’| | 
of Council, usually composed of the min-} 
isters making up the administration of the} 
day, obtains the Governor General’s ap- 
proval of the proceedings of a meeting. This 
executive body exercises, first, the authority 
conferred upon it by statute, and second, 
any or all of the Sovereign’s powers with re. 
spect to Canada. 

The Cabinet is presided over by the 
Prime Minister. In practice, it is the Crown's 
principal adviser. Stated briefly, the Privy 
Council and the Cabinet are two aspects oj 
the same organism. Council is the legal 
entity; Cabinet, the policy-making bodj|’ 
initiating legislation and executive action. | 

The machinery by which advice is} 
tendered to the Crown and emerges as 2 
formal instrument, called an Order-in-Coun- 
cil, is set in motion by a “submission” ad- 
dressed to the Governor-in-Council and 
signed by a minister. The enormous flow) 


— 


20 











of submissions has necessitated the appoint! | 


ment of the Clerk of the Privy Council wh) 


is also Secretary to the Cabinet. He and hi: | 
staff, the Privy Council Office, prepare. | 
record and circulate the minutes, orders | 
and conclusions of the meetings of Counci | 
and its committees. 

A number of committees, either “stand 
ing” or “ad hoc,” have been established a! 
various times. To these committees hav 
been delegated, either by statute or bi 
Council, certain powers which permit deal 
ing with submissions that do not involv 
policy. Such are the Special Committee o 
Council, the Treasury Board, and the Com 
mittee on Scientific and Industrial Research 
—RocER E. BELANGER. 
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“A LANDMARK FOR PROGRESS" 


PERSONNEL RESEARCH FRONTIERS 


By Cecil E. Goode 


"RESEARCH" is the magic touchstone marking the way to progress in many 
fields today. Everywhere we see evidence of the gains that science and tech- 
nology have made possible. 


. . « But what's the story on research in the personnel field? Up to now, not 
many people knew the answers to questions like these— 


WHO does most of the personnel research today? 
WHAT is the significance of research findings? 


WHY are governmental personnel research needs lagging? 


WHO is financing most of today's research? 
WHAT action program is needed for the future? 


WHY should personnel people be more research-minded? 


Aided by a Ford Foundation grant, the Public Personnel Association re- 
cently undertook a comprehensive survey to track down the facts . . . to find 
the "WHO," "WHAT," and "WHY" . . . to make the answers widely avail- 
able. The survey was conducted by Cecil E. Goode, Editor of the journal Per- 
sonnel Administration, and broadly experienced as a personnel executive and 
writer. 


In Personnel Research Frontiers Mr. Goode presents his survey findings and 
recommendations for a program to produce and use more and better personnel 
research on governmental personnel problems. Those who reviewed the report 
in draft form have acclaimed it as a "landmark for progress." 


If you're now in personnel work . . . if you're interested in looking ahead 
to the future . . . you'll want a copy for your professional library. 


List price, $3.50—Price to PPA members, $2.50 
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